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The Teacher's fecal, 


BY ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D. (LOND.), M.R.C.P. (LOND.), 
C.S.S. (CAMB.), 
Vice-President of the British Medical Association. 


DEAFNESS. 


THOosE in whom the faculty is completely annihilated 
cannot be helped unless the organ of sight is capable 
of assisting. The pathological condition of the nerve 
of hearing prohibits the thought of recovery. The 
most comfortable course for the sufferer is to acquire 
the capacity of understanding the language of the 
dumb, and to have an interpreter at hand who can 
talk with his fingers. The totally deaf person some- 
times obtains great help by lip language, but it is 
uncertain and too intricate to be described here. The 
best aid is to be obtained by means of the dumb alpha- 
bet, and if there is total deafness it is best to converse 
by writing on the slate, or with the fingers, and not to 
attempt to make the deaf person hear. The second 
class, viz., those in whom articulate sounds are heard 
with difficulty, and who yet may be assisted by 
artificial means, are the most numerous, and also 
the most troublesome class. Some will resent 
the idea that they are deaf, and insist upon people 
speaking up, accusing them of lowering their 
voice on purpose; or they become suspicious, and 
believe that those about them are talking low because 
they don’t want the deaf person to hear. what is being 
said. They are often also very inquisitive, wishing to 
have everything explained to them even to the smallest 
detail, whether it be important or not. There is a 
curious difference between the mental resignation 
which so often attends upon the nearly and the totally 
blind, and the irritability and suspiciousness of the 
partially deaf. We must suppose from the frequency 
with which the difference is observed that the roots of 
the auditory nerve become affected by the condition 
which gives rise to the deafness, and that this irritates 
the neighbouring nerve cells and conveys the impulse to 
some part of the brain connected with the organ of 
thought, and thus produces the mental state which 
gives rise to irritability and suspicion. These cases 
are sometimes much helped by various forms of ear- 
trumpets ; none are better adapted to collect sound 
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‘than the human ear, and i it is simply by enlarging i its 
area that we obtain help. The object of the ear- 
trumpet is to collect vibrations from one direction and 
to exclude others. If the tympanum is pervious and 
the middle ear damaged, some assistance may be 
obtained by its-use; the simplest form of trumpet 
with a well-expanded mouth is the best. There are 
some very expensive kinds, which are supposed to be 
of great service, and so they are to their sellers ; they 
fill the pockets of their designers, but a half-crown 
lacquered tin instrument will be as effectual as one for 
which several guineas has been paid. Those small 
instruments which are sometimes advertised as fitting 
under the cap and into the cavity of the ear, and are 
thus invisible, are more likely to be injurious “than 
beneficial. I advise all deaf persons to keep their 
money in their pockets rather than invest it in such 
useless contrivances. Conversation tubes are such as 
have a comfortable ear-piece with a long elastic tube, 
terminating in a small trumpet-shaped opening. This 
is held in the hand of the speaker, who speaks into 
it, and the listener is thus able to hear what is said by 
that individual, even if he be on the other side of 
the room, whilst there may be a general hum of con- 
versation all overthe room. These tubes correspond 
in effect to the speaking-trumpet which is sometimes 
affixed near to the doctor’s night-bell, and is as often 
misused for the purpose of practical joking as for actual 
use. 

The third-class, viz., those in whom there is an 
alteration or diminution of hearing for want of pre- 
cision, are very often cases which cause much trouble 
to the teacher, as they are common to the young of 
both sexes. Boys and girls are inattentive, aud such 
inattention causes a want of precision, and they mis- 
understand the purport of the observations addressed 
to them. The boy begins to say, ‘ What did you say, 





. sir?’ before the master has finished his sentence ; 


he has lost the first part from inattention, and in 
trying to catch it he loses the second, which, if he 
had listened for it, would probably have told him all 
that was necessary. In these cases there is usually some 
thickening of membrane in the Eustachian tube which 
causes delay, so that the condition of the middle ear is 
altered. Sounds reach the tympanum on the one 
side before the middle ear is ready to transmit them, or 
the successive sounds are mixed up and confused when 
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they reach the auditory nerve itself, because the 
muscles are late in responding to the vibration, and do 
not respond until too late. It is important that young 
people should be broken of the habit of interrupting by 
asking, ‘What did you say, sir?’ The sentence of the 
speaker should be completed before enquiry is made 
as to what has been said. Inattention has much to do 
with the production of this class of disease, although 
in some it may arise from causes beyond the control 
of the individual; The muscles of the ear, as well as 
those of the eye, or those of the fingers, can only be 
brought to perfection by exercise and studied use, and 
if they are not brought into use, as is the case when a 
person is listening inattentively, they will lose their 
power of precision and be unable to appreciate the 
delicacy of sound, which is pretty sure to come if it be 
properly educated. If two persons are compared ot 
equal health and strength, one of whom has been 
brought to distinguish the difference of sounds, and 
the divisions which can be made in them by the 
study of music, while the other has never paid any 
attention to music or its charms, it will be seen 
that the hearing of the musician is much more acute, 
delicate, and exact than that of the unobservant 
listener. Whenever there is a diminution of hearing 
from want of precision, the subject of it should learn 
music at once, and so bring into play the muscles 
which are defective in their action, for it is certain that 
musicians, as a rule, are much less liable to suffer 
from deafness than any other class of persons. 

The prevention of deafness is the best method which 
can be adopted for keeping the ear in a healthy state. 
It is specially necessary if there should be any heredi- 
tary tendency to deafness. Some families have this ten- 
dency. Preventive measures are of several kinds. The 
ear is a very delicate organ, and must be protected from 
cold air blowing exclusively upon the auricle; this 
=— to those who are subject to ear-ache, or to dis- 
charges from the meatus. It is unwise to be poking 
the ear for the purpose of dislodging any material 
which may be thought to have invaded the outer pas- 
sage. Beyond the use of warm douche, it is dangerous 
to do anything to the internal part of the ear without 
skilled advice. Attention to the general health is very 
necessary. ‘Those who have a gouty or rheumatic 
habit will do well to recollect that the ear is especially 
liable to be invaded by those diseases, and if there is 
deafness coming on from these causes it is probable 
that a restricted diet for the gouty tendency and warmer 
clothing for the rheumatic may be among the preven- 
tive measures which should be taken. 

Keeping in mind what has been said as to the 
alteration and diminution of hearing which comes on 
from want. of precision, it is important for those who 
observe such a condition arising in a young person 
to take measures to arrest its continuance. If it is 
found that there is no evidence of change in struc- 
ture to account for the deafness, the child should be 
made to practise as to the distance at which sounds 
can be heard, both as to character of tone and quality 
of pitch. If there are several children in a large 
school who can be classed together, they should be 
drilled, and made to listen for the tick of a watch or 
tone of a tuning-fork, and to try and hear it from a 
greater distance on each occasion. It will be found 
that education will develop precision and diminish 
the chance of permanent deafness arising from 

some of the minute muscles of the ear becoming 











paralysed or undeveloped for want of use. They are 
voluntary muscles, and if not used will certainly lose 
precision and power, just as any other set of muscles 
must do. 

Finally, the teacher who is growing deaf will wisely 
determine the cause of the deafness, and take measures 
to remove that cause, rather than treat the result. If 
the general health is attended to in a proper manner, 
and there are no local conditions giving rise to it, 
there is no reason in the abstract why Deafness should 
be established, and therefore no reason why the 
teacher should become incapacitated from his duty by 
that defect alone. 


THE THROAT AND VOICE. 


As deafness is often associated with certain changes 
in the condition of the throat, it will now be con- 
venient to take into consideration the conditions 
which interfere with the perfection of the voice, and 
the maladies which specially affect the throat. Very 
few persons pass through this life without having 
at one time or another some complaint of which 
hoarseness and sore throat are parts, or even the 
whole of the malady. The major portion of the 
causes which set up cough are in the throat. The 
constant cough which disturbs every school in change- 
able weather is generally due to some relaxation of 
throat membrane. The throat may be irritated by 
an atmosphere which is too dry, as well as by one 
which is loaded with particles of foreign matter, as 
happens in some factories. Some persons have a dis- 
tinct proclivity to sore throat, either from hereditary 
tendency or in consequence of a local weakness which 
has been the sequence of a preceding attack of scarla- 
tina or diphtheria, or the résult of some syphilitic 
affection. The custom also of smoking must have an 
effect upon the mucous membrane of the throat, ren- 
dering it more susceptible of changes as to tempera- 
ture and moisture. Breathing an atmosphere laden 
with tobacco-smoke, such as is found in the sitting- 
rooms of public-houses, in low concert-rooms, and in 
other similar places of assembly, is very likely to set 
up a liability to relaxed throat. The long-stemmed 
pipe—the old ‘ churchwarden,’ as it is sometimes called 
—is much safer, because the smoke is cooler than 
that which proceeds from the short cigar. A long 
cigar, only half of which is consumed, is the next best 
way to use tobacco; short pipes are not safe, and 
cigarettes are the most injurious of all The great 
tobacco-smoker is revealed by an inspection of the 
throat, even if he is not known by his sallow face. 
Sudden exposure to a raw cold air after inhaling a hot 
atmosphere, such as happens when persons come out of 
a badly-ventilated building crowded with persons, and 
pass into a colder region, produces relaxed throat. 
Teachers who will not ventiJate their schoolrooms pro- 
perly, and clergymen who preach in hot churches and 
chapels, are especially liable to this condition, by which 
a state called the ‘clergyman’sthroat’ is easily produced. 
Persons who have been sitting near a large fire, so as to 
get the poresof a portion of the bodythoroughly relaxed, 
and who then into the outer air without making 
any difference in the character of clothing, suffer in a 
similar manner. Over-strained muscles, such as are 
produced by long-continued loud talking, protracted 
reading at a high pitch, screaming and talking for a 
long time to a deaf person, are all customs which pro- 
duce a condition similar to a ‘ clergyman’s throat,’ in 
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which muscle as well as membrane is put out of gear, 
and when it is so accompanied it requires a long time 
to restore the tension, of the muscle and recover the 
voice again. 

The use of iced drinks assists to promote relaxed 
throats, and so does the use of drinks which are ex- 
cessively hot, whether from the temperature being too 
high, or from the presence of spices or peppers ; the 
excessive use of intoxicating liquors will keep a throat 
in a relaxed and uncomfortable state, and habits of 
intemperance will prevent such a throat from recover- 
ing its tone. The man (or woman) with a fine voice, 
the cultivated vocalist, the charming solo singer, risks 
the loss of his faculty by deadening the delicacy of his 
laryngeal nerves by the continued use of intoxicating 
liquors. 

Whilst, however, we must be careful to avoid cer- 
tain kinds of exposure, it is important to recollect that 
too great care is also injurious. The sailor does not 
cover up his throat under any circumstances, and is 
not troubled with sore throat. The clergyman or the 
opera singer who muffles up the throat with wraps of all 
kinds, is especially liable to such a misfortune. The 
inference to be drawn from this contrast is a decided 
and an important one. It is not advisable to muffle 
the throat after exertion when the body is warmed, but 
it is advisable to protect the warmed body, and, above 
all, to avoid the direct application of cold air to the 
larynx itself. 

(To be continued.) 


—_ 0-—- 


Friedrich Frovel. 


BY HIS PUPIL, HERR HEINRICH HOFFMANN, KINDER- 
GARTNER, ALTONA, 


President of the Fribel- Verein. 
III. 


A CONSCIENTIOUS, well-meaning father, deploring the 
spiritual death of a son, who, through misunderstand- 
ing and adverse circumstances, had been alienated 
from his affection, is mercifully led to see his error, 
and allowed to rejoice over the unhoped-for discovery 
that his son is not thus dead, but still fully merits a 
father’s love and the high esteem of which his uncle 
had declared him to be worthy. What atriumph that 
young and all but despairing soul must have felt 
when he at last recovered his father’s loving con- 
fidence, and was permitted to cheer his closing days, 
to be indeed his solace, at a season when he stood 
most in need of such comfort. 

That last period of more than a year must have been 
an unspeakable blessing to both father and son. In 
February, 1802, Friedrich received the last fervent 
blessings of his father, and then stood alone in the 
world! Yes, alone! But the sad troubles which he had 
endured were effaced in the precious consciousness, 
that his dying father had blessed him, and that he now 
was one with him for evermore. 

With renewed energy and enthusiastic hopes he re- 
turned to what he still considered his calling. He 
was now twenty years of age. He repaired to the 
neighbourhood of Bamberg, and engaged himself as 
an actuary in a ‘ forest office.” His duties were light. 
The country was full of scenery of an exquisite beauty. 
He found ample leisure to pursue his studies of 














Nature. The extensive library of his chief afforded 
him welcome opportunities for enriching his mind. 
This period of his life was thus productive of great 
benefit. 

In the hope of obtaining a government appointment 
in Bamberg, he resigned his office in 1803 ; but havirig 
failed in his object, he engaged himself as private 
secretary to President von Dewitz, in Mecklenburg 
Strelitz. 

The society in which he now moved was most 
pleasant, and his friendly intercourse with men of 
sterling worth and superior education would have made 
him very happy, but for the disquieting consciousness 
that his present situation was only a makeshift, a kind 
of temporary shelter. He felt that he was not pro- 
gressing towards his goal. His purpose was to reach 
the summitof agricultural science, and he couldnot bear 
to lose sight of his ultimate aim for a moment. On 
the other hand he feared to appear to any in an un- 
favourable light, more especially to his beloved brother 
Christoph, the clergyman, whose good opinion he 
was most anxious to secure. In this dilemma it was 
a comfort to him to resume his mathematical studies, 
and the deeper he became absorbed in them, the 
more they seemed to him to assume one practical 
form—architecture! In his. innermost soul there 
certainly was a still higher aim, one to which all 
other things were but stepping-stones, the vital ques- 
tion of his whole existence: ‘How can I benefit my 
fellow-men? How can I raise them to the true dignity 
of manhood ?’ His simple answer was, ‘ By cultivating 
to the utmost the powers God has given me, in what- 
ever direction they may lie.’ 

Architecture seemed to him the means of attaining 
this high aim; and to this science he decided to 
devote himself without reserve. During his sojourn 
in Bamberg he had formed an intimate friendship with 
a young man, whose views and opinions had great 
weight with him ; to whom, in fact, he looked as to an 
oracle, This gentleman counselled him to continue 
the study of architecture, and suggested Frankfort as 
a place most favourable for its pursuit. Buta journey 
to Frankfort—one of great expense in those days—and 
the stay there were sure to require more money than 
he could afford ; so, with a faint heart, he wrote to his 
brother Christoph for advice and assistance. The 
gist of the letter was ; ‘Only in striving after the per- 
fection of my inner nature can I find the aim and pur- 
pose of my life.’ 

The answer came, but so nervous did he feel about 
its contents, that for several days he could not muster 
courage to open it. For although his brother’s willing- 
ness did not admit of the shadow of a doubt, his 
ability to assist him was very doubtful indeed. The 
contents moved him to tears; there were manifested, 
both in and between the lines,.kind sympathy and deep 
brotherly love and care; but whattouched him tothe quick 
was that his great benefactor, his dear uncle Hofimann, 
had been called home. So overwhelmed was he with 
grief, that he could take but little interest in the state- 
ment that his fatherly friend had lett him a legacy. 
Never could such assistance have been more oppor- 
tune. Providence indeed watched over him with 
wonderful kindness, and smoothed his path to a grand 
and noble calling, of which he as yet was all but uncon- 
scious. I say advisedly, “‘all but!” for a dim pre- 
sentiment would occasionally dawn upon him. Now 
and then expressions and sentiments would escape 
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him, which clearly pointed to a future that was to him 
a mystery. On a visit to Hokermark, he wrote in the 
album of a dear friend : ‘ May Heaven soon give you 
a comfortable home and a loving wife; as to myself, 
may it toss me restlessly about, leaving me only suffi- 
cient leisure to enable me to understand correctly my 
relation to my inner being and to the world. You 
shall provide men with their daily bread, but my whole 
aim shall be to recover men back to themselves.’ 

In May, 1805, whilst on his journey to Frankfort, 
he visited his beloved brother Christoph. Those 
were days of a happiness so pure, so serene, that he 
cherished their memory all his life. His brother took 
the liveliest interest in his plans, and exhorted him 
always to follow faithfully the voice within him ; and 
wrote in his album the following words, which be- 
came engraven on his mind, and were adopted as the 
motto of his life: ‘ Man’s destiny is to struggle through 
difficulties until his aim is attained. Act as a man, 
my dear brother, firmly and resolutely ; combat every 
obstacle that may bar thy way, and be sure thou shalt 
be successful.’ In Frankfort he was joyfully received 
by the friend on whose advice he had acted so con- « 
fidingly. To find a situation in some architect’s office 
seemed to them the first thing necessary. Little did 
he know what sort of office would soon realise 
his ardent longings for peace with God and man! 
Meanwhile his friend introduced him to his own circle 
of acquaintances. Among these there were several 
young teachers, assistants at the ‘model school’ of 
Director Gruner. Their conversations kindled new 
ideas ; his attention was more and more directed to 
questions of education. One evening Frobel was 
invited to the head-master’s house. In his usual 
animated manner he expounded his own original ideas 
on education, such has had been evolved by his own 
motley career, by his unremitting studies on his own 
‘inner world,’ and by the world around him, and be- 
sides gave an unvarnished sketch of his life, his aspi- 
rations, his disappointments, and his hopes. Gruner 
listened with deep interest, and with quick perception 
unriddled the enigma that had so long kept Frébel 
in bondage. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘give up architecture ; 
that is not your calling ; turn to education. Teaching 
is to be the essence of your life, and if you will join 
us in our school, there is a place open for you, and 
welcome !’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


-_—O0 — 


Julius Cesar. 


Act II, 
Nores ON SCENE I,—(continued.) 


138. Severa/.—Individual. 

139. Do.—Pleonastic. 

141. The practical man recalls them from these interesting 
metaphysical speculations to business. 

142. Strong.—Adjective for adverb. Other examples. 

144. Cicero was now sixty-two years of age. He died next 
year. 

145. Note the scanning of the last word. 

148. Youths.—An unusual plural, Compare it with ‘be- 
haviours’in i. 2, 42 of this play. Mo whit = nought, not 
anything. 

150. Break with.—Break the matter to. 

151. A shrewd estimate of Cicero, It is remarkable how, in 
a phrase, Shakspere gives the key to the character of the 
orator. Merivale, in his ‘ History of the Romans under the 


153- Note how Casca ever follows the lead of Cassius. 

154. Decius thinks for himself, and with a cold and bitter 

calculation of all danger and of all possibilities. 

157. Of —In. 

158. Shrewd.—Originally ‘bad.’ To ‘shrewe’ was to wish 

evil, The noun to-day = a scold ; the adjective passing through 

the stage of censorious now means sharp. Conériver,—A rare noun 

from a common verb. ‘As You Like It’i. 1, 151. Means.— 

Opportunities and abilities. 

162, The theorist again mars the efficiency of the practical 

man. Cassius is right, as after events prove. ‘If ’twere well 

when ’twere done, then ’twere well 'twere done’ completely. 

_,, 164. Hnvy.—In the strong sense of hatred. Coriolanus 

iii, 3, 3 

‘ 106, Sacrificers.—To him the killing of his friend is a sacred 
uty. 

169. Come by.—Acquire. Antonio, at the opening of the 

‘Merchant of Venice,’ in his prophetic depression, cannot tell 

how he ‘caught it, found it, or came by it’ (i. 1, 3). 

176. Servants.—Our unwilling hands that must do this deed. 

178. Envious.—The result of hate. 

180, Purgers.— Purging the state of tyranny. 

184. Jngrafted love.—Perhaps Cassius means that the love of 
Antony for Czsar is in some measure foreign to his lighter 
nature, 

194. No.—Commonly in Shakspere’s time, and occasionally 
to-day used inaccurately for ‘ not.’ -- 

195. Superstitious.—Julius Ceesar affected to depise the super- 
stitions of his age. Yet there was more of affectation than reality 
in his contempt. 

196. Main.—Strong. 

197. Fantasies, — Imaginations. Ceremonies. — Religious 
ne and auspices, as flights of birds and entrails of 

ts. 

198. Apparent prodigies.—Prodigies that have appeared. 

99. Unaccustom’d.—Unwonted, unusual. 

200. Augurers.—Augurs. Officers who foretold future events. 
Under Romulus, their founder, 3; under Servius Tullius, 4 ; 
increased by the Tribunes to 9 ; under Sylla, 15. 

204. Unicorns.—Fabled animals even to the ancients. Pliny 
gravely states that one had never been taken alive. Betray’d 
with trees.—The lion, attacked by the unicorn, according to 
Topsell, always runs behind a tree, and the infuriated hoofed 
— running full tilt, becomes fixed by his solitary horn into 
the tree, 

205. Bears with glasses. —Leopards (and why not bears ? ) are 
said to have been caught by aid of ming 1 arm their rapt at- 
tention upon their own image enabling the hunter to enmesh them 
unawares. Zilephants with holes.—Pits were dug to entrap ele- 
phants. Pliny it that if one were thus caught, his fellows 
gathered together to his aid, and thus were easily captured also, 

206, Zoi/s.—Snares. The origin of this ‘toil’ is 4/da=a web, 
through the French foi/e. That of ‘toil’ in the sense of labour 
is tilian=to labour. Com Zielen (German). 

210. Sent.—Direction, inclination. ‘They fool me to the top 
of my bent,’ says Hamlet (III. ii. 385). 

211. Zhere.—Czsar’s house. See the next scene. 

213. Uttermost.—A word worth taking to pieces. ‘ Out,’ the 
adverb, gives us a comparative form, ‘ utter,’ and this used as a 
positive a comparative (rarely) and a superlative, as in this 
case, built out of it. The ‘ ost’ is the ending ‘est,’ and the ‘m’ 
is really inserted for euphony. 

215. Caius Ligarius.—This leads up to the effective close of 
this scene (line 310). Sear hard.—A2gre ferre is the Latin 

eguivalent. 

216. Rated.—Scolded. Inreality Ligarius was dismissed from 
service by Czesar for his adherence to the cause of Pompey. 

217. None have.—F or the more inelegant, but more accurate, 
* none has.’ . 

218. By him.—Past his house. 

221. We'll leave you.—We may safely leave you, having won 
you to us. 

225. Put on.—Denote. Compare this line with the 


* However he puts on this tardy form’ 


when Cassius speaks of Casca (I. ii. 297), and with the same 
speaker’s ‘ You put on fear’ to Casca (I. iii. 68). 

2 Bear it.—Behave. Compare the French ‘se porter’ 

227. Formal.—A wise adjective here. Nothing informal, un- 
usual, abnormal must appear in them. 

229. Boy !—These cloaked conspirators gone, he calls for the 
child again, Had his cry awakened Lucius, I think his master 
would have sought solace in music as he does on the last night of 





Empire,’ enlarges upon this idea. 


his life (IV. iii, 254). 
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230. Honey-heavy dew.—That strange being, the commentator, 
has suggested that this should read ‘heavy honey-dew.’ Is it 
necessary to point out that almost the whole of the rich meaning 
in the phrase vanishes with such a transposition? To the boy 
the dew of slumber is heavy with a lethargic sweetness. 

232. Jn the brains.—The ache and pain of thinking comes out 
in this far more than if he had used the impalpable ‘ mind’ in- 
stead of ‘ brains.’ 

233. Brutus—my lord.—Her first cry does not move him from 
his reverie. In this scene you will note how shrewdly she turns 
his words against himself. 

237. Neither.—A double negative. Itis important to remem- 
ber that although Shakespeare uses these double negatives again 
and again, and never in the affirmative sense attaching to them 
to-day, yet the fact that two negatives make an affirmative was 
knowntohim. In ‘Twelfth Night’ (V. i. 22) the clown says, ‘ If 
your four negatives make your two affirmatives.’ Cancel the twos 
and you have the modern rule. 

238. Stole.—For stolen. Find other cases. 

240. Arms across —Arms folded, as in thought. 

243. Scratch’d your head.—An action as undramatic as un- 
dignified. One of the very rare cases in which Shakespeare 
lapses into a vulgarism. 

246. Wafture—Wave. A hybrid word, z.e., one compounded 
of parts from two different languages. ‘Wave’ is Teutonic. 
* Ura’ is a classical ending, and is accurately used in such words 
as ‘rapture’ (from rafio) or ‘fissure’ (from findo). Find other cases 
of hybrid words. 

247. So J did.—With true woman's wisdom, she knows how 
to seem to let him have his way whilst in the event she will 
have hers. With dramatic wisdom Shakspere gives us this scene 
in her vivid word-painting, not actually on the stage. The same 
wisdom exercised in a different manner prompts him to close this 
scene only with the promise of Brutus to reveal all, not with the 
actual revelation (305, 306): 

250. Humour.—Melancholy. In the Elizabethan time, after 
the material fashion of those days, mental phenomena were due 
to the presence of actual fluids or humors in the body ; the very 
word ‘melancholy’ is an instance. jmedas (melas)=black, xoAn 
(chole)=bile. Compare this use of the word with that in 
line 262. 

251. His.—The neuter zs is common in Old English as late 
as the 17th century. 

253- Shape.—Of body. 

254. Condition.—Of mind, 

257. He tells lies badly. 

259. Come by it.—Attain it. Antonio in the ‘Merchant of 
Venice,’ I. i. 3, speaking of his melancholy says, 

* But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
I am to learn.’ 


260. Go to bed.—This is scarcely argument. 

261. Physical.—Medicinal. 

262. Unbraced.—With ‘garments loosened, that ease of body 
may, perhaps, beget ease of mind. Notice how Hamlet, also 
suffering from ‘a mind diseased,’ is also dishevelled as to 
apparel, Ophelia describes him (II. i. 78) 

* With his doublet all unbraced, 


No hat upon his head : his stockings foul’d 
Ungartered and down—gyved to his ancle. 


Notice in this play that the first mention of his clothes’ condition 
comes from the wife. Humours.—Moistures. 

263. Dank.—Damp. 

266. Rheumy.—Rheum, rheumy, and originally rheumatism, 
had all to do with coughs and colds generally. Unpurged.—The 
sunlight not having as yet purified it. 

268. Sick offence.—An offensive or troublesome cause of mind 
—illness. 

270. Upon my &nees.—In the cold, dank morning under the 
grey dawn what a sight is here! And the appeal by ‘ the once- 
commended beauty * has a sad world of meaning. : 

275. What men.—She has been wakeful the night through, 
and has seen all. 

277. Six or seven,—Their very number noted, There were 
six of them. 

R .. Even from darkness.—Notice the descriptive power of 
this. 

279. Still using his own words as weapons against him, 

283. Jn sort.—After a fashion. 

284. Zo keep.—To dwell. At Cambridge a man ‘ keeps’ on 
such and such a staircase. 

285. Suburbds.—On the outskirts, not in your heart of hearts, 
A double meaning connected with the next line but one is 
involved. The disorderly parts of most towns were in the suburbs, 





291. It is difficult to know which is more admirable in this 
speech, its womanly dignity or its womanly ingenuity. 

295. Cato’s daughter.—See Dramatis Persone notes. 

300. Voluniary wound.—After the old Roman manner. 

302. O ye gods !—Brutus was no real believer in the gods of 
Rome. But in moments of strong emotion old habits come 
back to men, and here only in the play does he appeal to deity. 

308. Characters.—Meaning. Polonius uses the word as a 
verb, and with the same unusual accent, in his advice to Laertes 
(‘ Hamlet,’ I. iii, 58) : 

* And those few precepts i mem 
See thou character.” iis ion 


309.— Who's that knocks ?—Note the omission of the relative 
pronoun. 

310, Sick man.—Lucius observes. 

311. Metellus has obeyed the behest of Brutus, According to 
Plutarch this interview took place in the sick room of Ligarius. 


By making the sick man come here, and in the early morn, 
Shaks 
a 


re not only surmounts a dramatic difficulty ; he makes 
dramatic point ; the devotion of Ligarius is more finely 
shown. 

312, Boy, stand aside.—Lucius listens. 
very gentle. 

313. Vouchsafe.—Accept. 

314. Chese.—Chosen. Caius.—He calls him by his most 
familiar name. 

315. Kerchief.—Couvre-chef (Old French for head). 

Would you were not sick ?—For your own sake and Rome's. 

316. The voice growing stronger. No more beautiful testi- 
mony to the beautiful character can be given than in this love of 
man tohim. Only the rarer natures move those of their own 
sex to a love that is almost a passion. 

321. J here discard my sickness,—Casting away the kerchief. 

323. Exorcist. Hx-orior=1 arise out of, and hence the 
exorcist was the caster-out of spirits. Here the word is used for 
the raiser of them. 

324. Mortified.—Dying. 

328. Ligarius has more than guessed. 

331. The demonstrative has vanished. Compare with line 
309. Set on your foot,—Casca (I, iii. 119) will set his foot ‘as 
far as who goes farthest.’ 

* 333. The personal influence of Brutus and men’s trust in his 
honour come out once again. 


How ?—His voice is 


Nores on Scene II, 


1, Have.—For ‘ has.’ 

3- He is alone, and the influence even u 
of the superstitions of centuries is real. 
Cassius (II. i. 199) is verified. 

$ Compare with line 200 of the preceding scene. 

. This scene with Calpurnia should be studied with Mr. 
Poynter’s remarkable picture in this year’s Academy in sight or 
in memory. The painting is one of the very few that are un- 
mixed joys to the student of Shaxspere. 

10. Cesar shall forth.—His name is even to himself a source 
of strength. See I, ii, 212, Observe the omission of the verb of 
motion. Three other cases occur in the first scene of the third 
act. Find them. 

13. Stood on ceremonies.—Relied on signs. 

16. Recounts to.the ears of Calpurnia’s women, their mistress 
also listening ! Omission of the relative again, Watch.—Rome is 
Londonised again, The imperial city had no watch until the 
time of Augustus. 

17. Lioness.—The men in Act I., scene iii. 20 and 75, talk of 
the lion : this woman of the lioness. 

18, This idea is, perhaps, borrowed from the Bible, Matthew 
xxvii. §2,53. In‘ Hamlet,’ a play written at most two years after 
‘Julius Caesar,’ reference is made to this fancy (I. i. 113). 

21. Drissled.—Frequentative form of dreasan=to fall. 

22. Hurtled—Frequentative of ‘ hurt’ in the sense of ‘ dash.’ 

In lines 21-24 is a use of mimetic writing, cruelly called ono- 
matopceia by the learned, where the sound of the words employed 
suits the sense, 

25- All use.—That which is wont. 

26, 27. A touch of fatalism. Not so fine as Hamlet’s ‘ Ifit 
be now, it is not to come ;_if it be not to come, it will be now; if 
it be not now, yet it will come ; the readiness is all’ (V. ii. 228). 

30. This is the exact line taken as text by Mr. Poynter. 

31. Blase.—From blesan, to proclaim as with a trumpet. 
Here it has both its primary ond its secondary meaning. e 
ghost in Hamlet uses the noun, ‘ But this eternal blazon must 
not be’ (I, v. 21), in the primary sense alone. 


n his strong nature 
The acute judgment. of 
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32, 33- Compare these two epigrams in metre with the phrase 
on which they are founded, in Plutarch, ‘ It was better to die once 
than always to be afraid of death.’ 

37. This is more after the Hamlet expression. In both 
characters the noble thoughts on death come when they are 
within its shadow. Angurers.—See Il. i. 2co, The question 
comes swiftly from him on the moment of the servant’s entry. 

38. A redundant ‘ to.’ 

42. An ingenious example of the opposite interpretations 
placeable on omens. Portents are like statistics: they can be 
made to prove anything. Nevertheless, four times in twice as 
many lines he uses that name which is even to him a tower of 
strength, 

46. A daring and powerful passage, fitly placed in the mouth 
of Caesar. 

49. Consumrd,—Devoured, and therefore lost. 

50, 51. A woman's ingenuity is never keener than when it is 
exercised in finding excuses for the man she loves. 

54. Upon my knee.—Compare this pose, and indeed the whole 
scene between this husband and this wife, with the kneeling of 
Portia to her lord, and with the duologue between her and Brutus 
in the first scene. Observe the dramatic skill with which the 
same position of man and woman is led up to by wholly 
different means, as it is to be followed by wholly different results. 

55. And this after all the ‘ Caesar’ speeches a momentago! Yet 
the decision is both natural and dramatic, Natural—for methinks 
the Emperor did ‘ protest too much’ above ; dramatic—as the 
scene with Decius that follows gains so much more force in 
consequence. 

56. For thy humour.—Man-like, he throws the responsibility, 
or thinks he throws it, on the woman. Since Adam’s ‘The 
woman tempted me, and I did eat,’ man has always been trying 
to do this, with conspicuous ill-success. 

63, 64. This is better and braver. 

65. The feminine device of a lie—feminine, because man has 
forced woman, unhappily for both, towards subterfuge. His stern 
question-answer to her silences her, | She speaks no more to the 
end of the scene, But what a part for silent acting Calpurnia 
has during the speeches that follow ! 

69. Decius has a difficult task. His attack upon Cesar’s 
resolution is conducted with the ability of a lesser Iago. His 
first weapon is the fear of ridicule: ‘ Lest I (and you) be laughed 
at.’ 


72. The decisive, arbitrary man! Yet in the next lines he tells 
Decius the reasons, knowing well that through him they will filter 
—- if not publicly, to the senators. 


74. Because 1 love you.—Decius Brutus was the Brutus dearest 
to Caesar actually. 

6. Statué.—Statua : a trisyllable however spelt. 
» An Alexandrine. 

83. His second weapon is an ingenious retranslation of the 
dream. See note on line 42. Decius knows his man far too 
well to make the blunder into which a less acute man would fall. 
The other Brutus would have made the mistake of scorning the 
superstition of Cxsar. This one makes use of it. 

89. Zinctures.—Things stained with his blood, See III. ii. 
131. At the execution of Strafford, and of many another, the 
people were wont to dip their handkerchiefs in the blood, Tein- 
tures=colours. In heraldry the word means not only colours 
but metals and furs. ¢ ognizance.—Badge. 

91. As we praise a book when it says what we would have 
it say. 

93. The third weapon is an appeal to his ambition. 

96. And by a dexterous turn at ending he reverts to his first 
mode of attack—the fear of ridicule. A/ock.—Taunt. Most of 
these verbs of jeering have, or had, a corresponding noun. Jeer, 
gibe, flout, are instances. Bacon in one of his essays, has the 
phrase, ‘ Was there never a flout or a dry blow given?’ 

97. Apt to be rendered.—Likely to be used. 

101. Finally the hint at cowardice. 

103. 70 your proceeding.—With regard to your conduct: 
qualifying ‘tell you this.’ 

104. My reason is subservient to my love. This sways me to 
speak strongly. 

109. The general entrance of the conspirators is a strikin, 
close to this notable scene. Cassius is not with them. The sic 
Ligarius is next to Brutus. 

114. Strucken,—An instance of a verb forming its participle in 
twofold way. It has the vowel change of the strong verbs and 
the addition of a syllable of the weak verbs. Find other instances 
of this, Bight.—Il, i. 213. 

115. His gentlest words are to Brutus, 

116. Aeve/s long o nights.—A line when we consider 
how all here have spent this last night. 





| 





120. Now he has spoken to every one of them by name. 

121. Hour’s.—A dissyllable. 

125. Further.—Farther. The word ‘forth,’ and its true com- 
parative ‘further,’ should only be used with the sense of move- 
ment, as ‘to go further.’ ‘ Farther’ is the comparative of ‘ far,’ 
the ‘th’ having crept in by analogy to ‘ further,’ and should be 
used in such passages as this to denote position. 

128. That like. —The seeming friends are really foes. 
Likeness is not identity. 

129. Yearns.—Shudders: yrman=to grieve, or shudder. 
This man alone of them all has a sadness at heart, not less than 
that of silent Calpurnia. 


Scene III. 


1-4. He names every one of the conspirators. The use of 
alliteration in half of the cases makes the letter rather artificial. 
The beginning with Brutus and Cassius is good. 

6. Security.—Carelessness, Sine=without ; cura=care. 

7. Gives way.—Offers a path. 

10. Ssitor.—One who presents a suit. Had he kept to this 
idea instead of playing the false move of III. i. 6, 7; the end 
might have been different. 

12. Emulation.—Rivalry. Zmulus = a rival. 

14. Zhe Fates.—The , a Fatés were Clotho, Lachesis, 
Atropos. The ancients, following their usual plan of attempting 
to propitiate the supernatural powers by giving them conciliatory 
names, called these the Parcz, from farco = I spare. 


Scene IV, 


Perhaps the most dramatic scene in the play. Boy Lucius is 
here once again playing on the verge of conspiracies. Here he is 
in contrast with the agitation that is an agony of Portia, as before, 
we saw him side by side with his tempest-tost master. 

1 and 2, There is a pause between these lines and at the end 
of the second. 

5 £re.—Before, The same root is in this as in ‘ early’ and 
erst,’ 

6. Constancy.—‘ I have made strong proof of my constancy,’ 
II, i. 298. 

7. Lest I declare all and with a word bring death to him. 

g. A hit at the woman nature, placed in a woman’s mouth. 

10. What should J do ?—With eyebrows raised, and wide eyes 
full of wonder. 

13. A pause after ‘ boy ;’ she nearly betrays herself. 

15. In this line she does completely, were any but a careless 
boy her auditor, 

16. Her distraught fancy is at work. 

17. J hear none, madam.—Nor do I go running on a fool's 
errand to the Capitol, unless I am ordered to again, 

18, Fray.—Short form for ‘ affray,’ of which one old meaning 
was ‘terror.’ 

Enter a soothsayer.—This part might perhaps be conjoined 
advantageously with that of Artemidorus and, I doubt not, that 
in representation it would be. Yet there is a dramatic gain in 
the introduction of a second who knows of ill threatening. It 
brings out the fact that plots are in the air. 

23. Ninth hour.—An hour since the conspirators entered the 
room of Ceesar. 

25. The end is not yet, but draws very nigh. 

27. This question is the foreshadowing of the more direct one 
that her fears prompt a moment later. 

30. Note the two verbs with the intensive ‘ be.’ 

35. Prators.—The Preetor was a kind of third consul, Some- 
times he commanded the army : sometimes, if consuls were away, 
he exercised their functions in Rome. 

37. Void.—Empty. 

No actress could want a s with more opportunities 
than this. She almost faints with the stress and strain of it all. 
At the name of her lord she revives and prays for his success. 
Then comes the sudden fear that Lucius has overheard, the 
louder explanation belied by every look and gesture, the faint- 
ness again, the dismissal of the boy with the meaningless 
message that yet may end in news to her, and the staggering 
homewards as best she may, 


( 70 be continued, ) 
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Potes of Lessons on the Seasons. 


No. L—LENGTHS OF DAY AND NIGHT, 


BY JOSEPH H. COWHAM, F,G.s., 


Normal Master, Wesleyan Training College, Westminster. 


INFORMATION. 


A. Observed differences in the lengths of 
day and night. 


(1) During December and the months near 
the days are short and the nights long. 
In June the days are long and the nights 
short. 

(2) In March and September the days and 
nights are nearly of equal length. 


B. Why are days and nights of different 
lengths at different parts of the year? 


(1) Supposed cases which would not explain 
the above phenomena, but which by con- 
trast serve to make the real cause more 
apparent. 


(a) Earth rotating round an axis up- 
right, ze, perpendicular to the 
plane of the earth’s orbit. In 
this case the days and nights 
would be of equal length through- 
out the globe during the entire 
year, 

(6) Earth’s axis along the plane of 
earth’s orbit. In this case one- 

half of the globe would always be 

in the light and the other half 
always in the dark. 


(2) Inclined position of the earth’s axis which 

explains the difference in the lengths of days 
and nights in different latitudes at the same 
time. 


(a) Arctic days and nights in December.— 
The axis is inclined to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit, so that in December the 
N. Pole and the district round, as far as 
the Arctic Circle, rotate entirely beyond 
the direct sunlight and heat, 


(4) Antarctic days and nights in December. 
—At the same time the S. Pole and the 
district round, as far as the Antarctic 
Circle, are constantly exposed to sun- 
light and heat. 


Days and nights at intermediate latitudes 
in December.—Proceed southwards from 
the Arctic Circle and the December day 
becomes longer, until at the Equator 
the day is as long as the night. 
Further south the length of the day 
continues to increase, until at the 
Antarctic Circle there is no night. 


~~ 


(¢ 


(3) Reason for the difference in the lengths of 
day and night in the same latitude at different 
times. 


TEACHING NOTES AND ILLUS. 
TRATIONS. 


These facts would be readily given in answer to appeals 
to knowledge already gained through observation, ¢.g.— 


(1) In December it is dark immediately upon leaving 
school, In June long evenings for outdoor games. 


(2) Refer to sun rising at six and setting at six. 


























































Fig. 3. Explanatory of (a), (2), and (c). 


Paragraphs (a), (4), and (c) should be further illustrated 
by means of a globe and lamp. 


Place on the globe a line separating the lighted half 
from the dark half; then measure parallels of latitude at 
different distances from the Equator, and show the class 
by actual measurement that the proportion of lighted 
parallel increases from Arctic Circle to Equator. Then, 
again, that this increase continues from Equator to 
Antarctic Circle. 
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(a) In six months from December.—In pre- 
vious lessons it has been taught that the 
earth in June is on the opposite side of 
the sun, as shown in the diagram. Fur- 
ther, if the direction of the axis be 
maintained, as it is in the diagram, the 
arctic regions will have constant day, 
the antarctic regions constant night. 
At intermediate latitudes, equal day 
and night will again hold at the 
Equator, whilst northwards from the 
Equator the days will lengthen, and 
southwards they will shorten. 


(4) Jn three and nine months from December. 
—The days and nights in March and 
September are about equal in length 
all over the globe. The CircLE oF 
ILLUMINATION (as the circle separating 
the lighted from the shaded hemi- 
sphere is called) then passes through 
the Poles. 


The conditions necessary for the great change from 
the short days of December to the long days of June 
in our latitude are the following :— 


(a) That the earth’s axis be inclined to the plane of 
its orbit, 


(4) That the earth take upa position in June on the 
opposite side of the sun to the position held in 
December. 


(¢) That the earth’s axis be directed in both posi- 
tions to the same point in the heavens. 





a 


Recent Inspection Questions. 


[The Editor respectfully solicits contributions—all of which will 


be regarded as STRICTLY PRIVATE—(0 this column. For obvious 


reasons, tt cannot be stated in which district the questions have 
been set.] 
Music. 
Sight Test-—Div. IV. d'dmsfesfmsltd'sfm 
sd'talsitd'. 
Div. II. and III. tested from modulator. 
These intervals were most puzzling: d' m; 8, m. 


Arithmetic. 
STANDARD II. 


745305 87,906 

28,639 78 

45,066 6,856,668 
8)59,713 
1,464,—1 


STANDARD IL 
9°5 
378 
527 





Six Times Table. 
STANDARD IIE (TWO SETS). 


A. (1) 700,794,725 +879. 
8. te 

(2) 9030 11 14 

874 13 72 


Ans. 797,263,—548. 


Fig. 4. Explanatory of (a). 


(4) Illustrated by Fig. 1. The earth’s axis must be in: 
clined towards or away from the observer. 


(a), (2), (c) should be given by the class in answer to 
questions upon the previous teaching, and form at 
once a revision and a test, 











81 I 3. 
~ 


(3) In a missionary-box there was found 5 h.-crs., 
2 five-pd. notes, 8 h.-sovs., 38s.,and 11 pence. How 
much more would be required to make £20? 
Ans. £3 8s, 7d. 
B. (1) 930,760+98. Ans. 9497+54: 
s. d. 
(2) 35,006 18 7} 
1794 18 6% 


33,212 0 Oo} Ans, 


(3) A man received a legacy of £1504, and he 
bought 2 cottages value #270 each, and land valued 
£964. How much money had he left ? 

Ans. Nothing left. 





STANDARD IV. (TWO SETS). 


A. (1) £8 16s. 99d. x 670. 
(2) £30,406 os. 9d. +89. 
Ans. £341 128. gd. +21. 
(3) 47 mths. 3 wks. to mins. 
Ans. 1,925,280 mins. 
(4) £5132 divided among A, B,C, D. A has }; 
B twice as much; C £590; and D the 
remainder. What does each get ? 
Ans. A, £1283 ; B, 42566 ; C, £590; 
D, £693. 
B. (1) From London to Dover is 75 miles. The fare 
is 2}d. per ml. What would be the fare for 
57 persons ? Ans. £40 1s. 69d. 


Ans. £5923 48. 44d. 
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(2) Reduce 120,640 sq. ft. to acres. 
Ans. 2 ac. 3rd. 3 per. 3f yd. 4 ft.; 
or, 2 ac. 3 rd. 3 per. 3 yd. 6} ft. ; 
or, 2 ac. 3724 yds. 4 ft. 


(3) £860 os. 3d.+97. 
Ans. £8 17s. 39d. - 45. 


(4) £27 138. 9fd. x gos. 
Ans. £25,060 os. 39d. 


STANDARD V. (TWO SETS). 


A. (1) 8267 at £6 17s. 104d. 
Ans. £56,990 12s. 74d. 


(2) Bill :—284 lbs. butter at 1s. 6d. 
43 5, beef at od. 
104 ,, mutton at rod. 


6 doz. eggs at 2 for 14d. 
Ans. £4 8s. 3d. 


(3) 343+ 754+ 7% Ans. 2}}. 
(4) The price of a horse equals 9 cows. If one 


horse cost £68 10s., how many cows for £4315 10s. ? 
Ans. 567 cows. 


B. (1) 976 at £12 17s. 83d. Ans. £12,575 3S 
(2) Bill -— 8 at 8s. gd. 
Ir ,, 78. 6d. 
36 5, 3d. 
3» 18. 4$d. Ans. £8 5s. 74d. 
(3) Subtract }+ 4+); from 75. Ans. $f. 
(4) If I sell 147 pigs for £1 5s. 3d. each, and with 
the proceeds I buy 258 turkeys at 16s. 7d. each, what 
shall I gain or lose ? Ans. Gain £28 6s. 9d. 


N.B.—The word ‘at’ is supposed to mean worth, 
otherwise an impossibility is performed. A question 
so presented is a gross injustice, especially to a young 
examinee, 


STANDARD VI. (TWO SETS). 


A. (1) If 20 reapers cut 21 acres in 6 days, how 
many acres would 16 reapers cut in 14 
days ? Ans. 39} acres. 

(2) A man dies and leaves £3,000. His wife is 
to receive ‘25 of it, and his son ‘5 of it, and 
the remainder goes to his daughter. What 
did his daughter’s share amount to? 

Ans. £750. 


(3) Int. on £1260 for 84 yrs. at 6 per cent. 
£542 12s. 
(4) What is the difference between ? of 4 of £1, 
and # of a shilling ? Ans. 6s. 94d. 


B. (1) If 1$ yds. cost 2s. 6d., what will 244 yds. cost? 
Ans. £1 16s. 9d. 


(2) Simplify (Fax A+d- GX +73 


1} — 175 
Ans, 125}. 
(3) Simple int. on £275 10s. for 3} yrs. at 24 per 
cent. Ans. £22 7s. 84d. 


(4) Substract } from 1°1, and divide the remainder 


Music. 
BY RALPH DUNSTAN, MUS. BAC., CANTAB. ; 
L. MUS., T.C.L.; 
Member of the Council of the Tonic Sol-fa College, etc. 
(Continued from page 358.) 
QuADRUPLE Time, or four-pulse measure.—Each bar 


or measure contains four accents—sTRONG, weak, 
medium, weak :— 


Four Minims :— 
S wm w, &. 


re 
ee 


" 
2 
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Four Crotchets :— 





Je toe ee ee ee 
7d in ir.djt, :r la -.n |s f r{d —I-| 


Four Quavers : — 

















ae eee 
js :1 | zm! |r a! |t:—| : | 2d! |r’ st a :—| 








The student will notice that the sign @ is used for 
Dupile Time, and also for Quadruple Time : it always 
indicates that a Minim is a beat or pulse, and a glance 
at the music will show whether Duple or Quadruple 
time is intended. The sign C indicates ¢ time, the 
Crotchet being a beat. Both C and ¢@ are often said 
to signify ‘ Common Time, of which there are, there- 
fore, at least ¢Aree varieties :— 

Common TIME— 


Dupe o 3 Heqe Ss 

















2 
: a LS , 
Quadruple or 4 sto => 
. ee 





rN 


Quadruple orf Gt Fewae te earad 


The term ‘Common’ as applied to Time is, to a 
certain extent, misleading ; it would be better, there- 
fore to use the terms Duple and Quadruple, with the 
signatures 3, $ and 4, instead of ¢ and C. 

THE Major ScaLtes.—The ‘Common’ Scale of C 
or DOH has been already investigated. As we have 
seen, it consists of intervals called /ones and semitones 
arranged in a certain invariable order, viz. :— 


semi- semi- 
tone tone tone tone tone tone tone 


—— | =3 =SB= 


oo — | ~- a 





pe ' 











— a Te t 
area 8. ¢4)..t.:3 


This is called a ‘ major’ scale, because the interval 
from the jirst (Tonic, or key-note) to the ¢hird, i.e. 
C to E, or d to m, is a major third. Reckoning the 
intervals from the Tonic, you will see that a// are 
either major or perfect :-— 

C to D(dtor) Major second 
C ,, E (d ,, m) Major third 
C ,, F (d ,, f) Perfect fourth 
C , G(4,,s) Perfect fifth 
C , A(d,, 1) Major sixth 
C , B(d,, t) Major seventh 








by o'1. Ans, 64. 


C ,, C(d ,, d') Perfect octave 
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The semitones in a Major Scale occur between the 
third and fourth, and between the seventh and eighth. 

ScaLE or G Major.—In practical music it is im- 
possible to remain always in the key or scale of C. 
Even in an ordinary hymn-tune, we generally employ 
two different keys ; some portions of the tune being 
in one key, and some in the other. Thus, in a tune 
beginning in key C, the second or third line would 
most likely be in key G; and the last line would be 
in key C as at first. 

The two étrachords of the scale, C to F, and G to 
at have the tones and the semitones in the same 
order : 


semi- 
tone tone tone 
— | 
_—— 


store — = 

———— — 

If, therefore, we select G as the Tonic, instead of 
C, a very slight change will suffice to make @ scale 
starting from G, exactly like the scale of C, or, in other 
words, a scale of G major. 

On writing the natural notes from G to G, we 
observe that the semitone falls between the sixth and 
seventh, instead of between the seventh and eighth. 
semi- 
bone on 


iii! 


semi- 


tone tone tone 


























= <a 8 4 es 
If, however, the F natural be sharpened or raised a 
semi-tone to F sharp, we shall have the requisite 


intervals of a fone from E to F sharp, and a semitone 
from F sharp to G. 














semi- 
tone tone 
3 


9 


—_———. 














The scale of G requires, then, one sharpened note, 
or, as we usually say, one sharp, viz., F sharp. Now 
G is a perfect fifth higher than C, and if we raise our 
key-note by another perfect fifth, viz, from G to D, 
it will be necessary to sharpen another note, viz., C :— 

~ Scale of D major. 








From scale of G 


C sharpened to make 
(upper tetrachord). 


semitone between 7th and 8th. 


Proceeding in this way, we produce in order the 
following scales :— 
a Scale of A major. on 


—-p—40--8o* 
=e o— — = 


New note G + 














WP of E major. 


PS SS Se eS 


New note D§ 














Scale of B major. 
penta 
es 


New note A %. 











Scale of F inp major. 


a 

















This process might be extended indefinitely, but it is 
not necessary to carry it further than above. 

All these keys requiring sharps are often called 
sharp keys, and are produced by raising the tonic one 
or more perfect fifths. 

If, on the other hand, we start from the scale of C 
and /ower our tonic a perfect fifth to F, we shall 
require a different kind of change to complete our 
major scale :— 

semi- 


b 








Here the interval between third and fourth is a 
tone instead of a semitone, and that between fourth 
and fifth a semitone instead of a tone. All the other 
intervals are correct. To make the scale of F perfect 
we must lower or flaé/en the B, making it B flat :-— 


semi- 
Scale of F major. tone tone 


= $——"—— o_o f 
=> od 
ee 


— 





— | 




















The note a perfect fifth below F is B flat (not B 
natural ; notice this carefully) ; proceeding in the same 
way as before, with each /onic a perfect fifth de/ow the 
the preceding, we have of Flat Keys :— 








sa, cera 


ew note EX 








Scale of E flat major. 


oF — —— | 


= 
New note AQ, 
P P 
Scale of A flat major. 

















~~ = bo. 
QQ 


New note D2. 














Scale of D flat major, 


ry 


“ 
> 
— = bl 
> _— ss 
vo _—— 


“Tew note GR, 














=== 





. Scale of G flat major. 
S. 


== 


ew note CD, 


bee 
a 
o> 





¢ 











ha 
— 
i 
——a 
Ug 





_, Scale of C flat major. 








acomeommmie 


—joaw. 





~ 


Se 
"New note Fb. 





This process of producing flat keys might also be 
extended at pleasure. 

Key Signatures.—Instead of writing the flat or sharp 
before each note requiring one, it is much miore con- 
venient to indicate at the beginning the notes which 
require to be flattened or sharpened throughout the 
piece ; sharps or flats placed at the beginning in this 
way are called Key SIGNATURES, and are shown as 
below :— 

Table of Key-Signatures for the Major Scales— 


SuHarp Keys, 


Key of C. 
1-2— 


= 
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Key of G. 


—~H4 


Key of F. 























rs oap (F§) 

















Key of B flat. 
oe | 
—H 


| 2 flats (BD, ED) 









































Key of E flat. 
.=- 





















































le 


























*'s flats (BD, ED, AD, Dd, Gd 


Car 


— te 


*’s sharps (F C$, GS, Df, AD 
aras 




















Key of G flat. 














a a 
SB —— ————F 











” Key of C sharp. 


6 J Seeeereareney a 
se eee GS, DS, AS, ES, °) 


Key ——— flat. 


Paneth E>, Ad, D9, Gd, C?, al 


Saye Se | 


The pea of sharps F, t G, D, A, E, B, and of 
flats (which is the reverse of this) B, E, A, D, G, C, F, 
should be carefully remembered, and the student 
should repeat the following table till it is thoroughly 
known :— 

Key G, 

D, 











al 6 flats (BD, ED, AD, Dd, GD, Cd. 

















one 
two 
three ,, 
four 
five 

, Six 


sharp, F. 


D 
G 
Cc 


To find the key-note of a piece of music from the 
signature, observe that in Sharp Keys (or keys with | 


seven 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a! 


sharps) the tonic or key-note is @ semitone above the last | 


sharp written in the signature, and in Vat Keys the 
tonic or key-note is the /ast flat but one written in the 
signature. 





(The more advanced student may notice that on the 
Pianoforte the key of C sharp is identical with that of 
D flat, and the key of F sharp with that of G flat. 
Advantage is sometimes taken of this, and the signa- 
ture is changed without actually altering the key, 
either for the convenierice of ‘playing’ or ‘writing’ 
the music. Such changes are called Enharmonic, and 

often lead to unexpected and beautiful results.) 

ExeERcIsEs.—Add the necessary sharps or flats to 
make the following a scale of E major :— 


aff, 
ee —— —- ———— 
—— 




















and the necessary flats to make the following a scale 
of E flat major :— 





mi 














Write out the major sca/es (ascending and descend- 
ing) of F, G, A flat, B, F sharp, A, D flat, and B flat 
placing a sharp or flat before each note requiring one. 

Write in the following the key-signatures of the 
notes respectively given as Zonics :— 


—— 
Ss= 
a 





——— 


@-32== 
G==c—— 














(Zo be continued.) 
———, 


ANSWERS TO 
Pupil Teachers’ Examination Papers. 
AvuGusT 25. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Pupil Teachers at end of First Year. 
Three hours and a half allowed. 


Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


1. Of what sum is # of 5s. 44d. the 4? 
Sum required =} of §s. 44d. +4 
— 58 44d. x 2x 28 
ee 
= 58-444. x 8 _ 435 — 145, 4d. Ans, 
3 £2. or 


et poo ‘049, 00972, *5454, and 3°416 in vulgar fractions, 
or eb 


numbers, in their lowest terms. 
"0495 = vv'0's 
‘00972 = -972- 


"5454 
37416 


ziy Ans. 
riz Ans 
gy Ans. 
= 3 Ans. 
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: : 3°75 x °966—"62542°5 _ 
3. Express in decimals the value of “05 — "04375 
{ (3°75 966) - (-625+2°5) | +(:05 -"04375)= 
(3°6225 — *25) + *00625= 
3°3725 + ‘00625= 539°6. Ans. 


4. Find the value in money of 2°375 gns. +*109375 of £5- 
14°625s. 





Ss. 

2°375 gns.  =49°875 

"109375 of £5=10°9375 
their sum =60°8125 
deducting 14°62 


difference = 46°1875s.= £2 6s. 2 





Ans. 


§. Find a man’s gross rental if, after paying an income-tax of 
6d, in the pound on the whole, and 3s, 6d. in the pound on # of 
his rental, his net income is £2700, 

3s. 6d. in the £ on } of rental=2s, 74d. on the whole ;.*. he 
pays 2s. 7$d.+6d., or 3s, 14d. in the pound over all ; hence out 
of every pound there remains 16s. 10}d. of clear income. 

-*. 16s. 10}d, : £2700 :: £1 : net income. 
12 20 


13m 3200. Ans. 


1215 
810 
810 


FEMALES, 


1. Reduce $$$4 to its lowest terms, and find the L. C. M. of 
2,304 and 1,728, 

- (2) The terms of }$3{§ divided by 2,751, their G.C.M. = 
Zz Ans. . 

(4) The G, C, M, of 2,304 and 1,728 is 576; .*. their L. C. M. is 


2,304 X 1,728 _ os 
i 2,304 xX 3= 6,912. Ans, 


on Find by Practice the cost of 1,734 articles at £11 19s. 10}d. 


s. d, 

Cost of 1,734 at £1 each = £. ° Oo 
I! 

” » £10 5 = |19074 0 O 
99 » 0s 4, = ¥costats1 =| 867 0 oO 
” ” 5s. 19 = 99 9) 103, = 433 10 O 
” » 45. » = » » I= 346 16 0 
” ee a s. = 57 16 o 
” ” 2d yy = 4 5 5, Sd. = 49 0 
” a dd. » =$ » » 2d = 116 1} 


3- Make out the followin 
Ib. ; 14lb. of bacon at 88s. 
per Ib.; 8 doz, and 8 
74d, per Ib. ; 4 


bill: 263 Ib. of cheese at od. per 
. percwt. ; 17} Ib. of butter at 15d, 
eggs at Is. 13d, per doz.; 25 Ib. of lard at 
3 Ib. of soap at 43d. per Ib, 


‘ , om er * 


26} Ib. cheese at o 9 perlb. = 1 0 0 
84... » bacon ,, S  Cwt = Of ~. 
a aie 5&5. kX. 2.5 to} 
8§ doz. eggs ,, I I » do. = Oo 9 
25 Ib lard ,, o 7+, Ih = © m= 3 
43 ” soap 5» O 4% » » = O17 of 


4. Add together 1f, §, 3, and 4%, and subtract their sum from 
> Say how you determine the right common denominator in this 

e. 

3-(E+etitaaz- Att Ot? 
40 
— 3 ia 1 
=3- 2¢ = %. Ans. 
Since the denominator 40 is a common multiple of 5, 8, and 4, 


it is the least common denominator of 5, 8, 4, and 40, and there- 
fore the right comm n denominator to use in this case, 














5. What would be the price of one thousand and four tons of 
copper at £81 per cwt. ? 


Price of 1004 tons at £81§ per cwt. = £81 x 1004 x 20 
— 4653 % 1004 x 20 


= 4633 x 510 


Grammar. 


1. ‘Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of Ais fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him adone with his glory. 
OLFE, 


(a) Parse the words printed in italics, 
(2) Analyse the whole passage, 


PARSING, 


sadly—adv. of manner, mod. ‘laid,’ 

we—pers, pron,, Ist pers., plur,, masc., referring to ‘ soldiers,’ 
nom,, subj. of * laid,’ 

laid—irreg, trans, verb, /ay, laid, /aid, indic., past indef., 1st 
pers., plural, agr. with ‘ we.’ 

him—pers, pron,, 3rd pers. sing. masc,, obj. gov. by ‘laid.’ 

down—adv. place, mod. ‘ laid, 

of—prep. gov. ‘ fame,’ which it relates to ‘ field,’ 

is—pronom. poss, adj. limiting ‘ fame.’ 

fame—abstr. noun, neut., sing., obj. gov. by ‘of,’ 

gory—predic. adj. qual. ‘ fame.’ 

not—neg, adv. mod. ‘a.’ 

a—num. adj. qual. ‘ line,’ 

dime—com. noun, sing. obj. gov. by ‘ carved.’ 

but—advers. {co-ord. con}. contrasting two principal sents., 
‘we raised not a stone’ with ‘ we left him alone 
with his glory.’ 

alone—predic. adj. qual. ‘ him.’ 




















ANALYSIS. 
Sentence. | Kind. = Predi- | Object.| Extensions, | Connec: 
i. 
Slowly and sad-} Principal | we | laid |himfrom|{down (place) 
1 we laid him the field|" slowly and 
wn, from the hi sadly (manner 
field of his fame fame 
fresh and gory. fresh 
jandgory 
2. 
We carved not] Principal | we a line 
a line not 
3. 
and we raised] Principal | we | raised | a stone and 
not a stone not 
a 
but we left him| Principal | we left him but 
alone with hi alone 
glory. with his 
glory. 























2. Say what is the use of the final syllable in each of the 
following words, and give three other words formed in the same 
way: duck/ing, sandy, thought/w/. ; ih sats 

-ling forms nouns from nouns, and is used to give a diminutive 
idea, as duckling (a /itéle duck); gosling (a 47é/e goose) ; 
darling (a /ittle dear) ; sapling (a young tree). 

-y means ‘consisting of ’ or ‘having the qualities of,’ and 
forms adjectives from nouns, as sandy (consisting of 
sand) ; woody (consisting of wood) ; stony (containing or 
consisting of stones) ; thorny (full of thorns). 

-ful means ‘ full of,’ ‘ addicted to,’ and forms adjectives from 
nouns, as boastful (addicted to boasting); trustful (inclined 
to trust) ; joyful (abounding with joy). 


3. In how many ways may the word ‘that’ be employed? 
Illustrate your answer by sentences, 


(1) That may be a demonstrative adjective, as ‘Lift that 
book.’ . (2) A demonstrative pronoun, as * Tell him that.’ (3) 
A relative pronoun, as ‘ This is the book that I referred to.’ (4) 
A conjunction, ‘I knew that Parliament was prorogued.’ 
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Geography. 
(Answer cither Question 2 or Question 3, not both.) 


1. Describe fully the position and character of the Cotswold 
Hills, and of the rivers which drain the country on each side of 
them, 

Draw a map illustrative of your answer. 


The Cotswold Hills, a limestone range running through 
Gloucestershire (30 miles long and 20 broad), form a range of 
high tablelands with a very steep escarpment looking out over 
the Severn valley, and with a gradual slope on their eastern side. 
They separate the basins of the Thames and Severn. Their 
soil will grow little but a thin grass, which, however, feeds 
numerous flocks of highly-prized sheep. 

The Thames, the most important river in England, has its 
springs in the Cotswold range not far from the estuary of the 
Severn, flows through the low ground between the Edge Hills 
and Marlborough Downs, and after a time parts by its channel 
the Ilsley Downs from the Chilterns. It now enters a valley 
consisting chiefly of a great hasin of low clay enclosed between 
ranges of hills, rom which smaller streams are thrown down ; to 
the north lie the Chilterns and the East Anglian Hills, to the 
south the Hampshire Downs and the Wealden Heights, The 
scenery of the Thames valley is throughout of a very quiet 
character. But as it widens to its estuary it becomes the most 
splendid natural harbour of the British Islands, and has by its 
form and position become the trading centre of the world. 

The Avon, a tributary of the Severn, rises inthe Cotswolds, 
and though its course is short, it has at its opening into the 
estuary of the Severn the most important harbour of the Bristol 
Channel, that of Bristol itself, 


2. Say what you know about the physical features and mining 
industries of the Counties of Durham and Lanark. 


Durham consists of three parts—a small portion to the west 
lies in the moorlands of the Pennine chain, and contains lead 
mines ; a broad tract of coal measures stretches from Northum- 
berland across the centre of the shire ; and a belt of undulating 
agricultural land extends along the coast, in the southern parts 
of which salt-mines are found. 

The form of the county is clearly marked by its rivers, which 
all rise close together in the mountains forming its western point, 
and all make important harbours at their mouth. The rivers 
are the 7yne and its tributary the Derwent ; the Zees ; and the 
Wear (which winds through the centre of the country). Sunder- 
land is one of the most important seaports in England for the 
shipment of coal. Durham is one of the chief coal and lead- 
producing counties of England. 

Lanarkshire coincides exactly with the basin of the Clyde 
from its source to nearly the head of its estuary. The county is 
composed of parts of a very different character ; the upper valley 
of the Clyde (Clydes-dale) is a waste uncultivated tract of country, 
with smooth rounded hills and wide bleak pasture lands. From 
this pastoral district the river enters, by a series of falls, on its 
lower agricultural valley, where, just below the Falls, the town 
of Lanark lies among cultivated hollows of orchards and corn- 
fields, dotted with thriving villages. 

The principal tributaries of the - are the Avon, the 
Douglas, and the Cart. The highest hill in the county is Tinto. 
Lanarkshire ‘is divided into the Upper, Middle, and Lower Ward, 
the latter being the most important. The coal and iron mines 
round Airdrie are very extensive and valuable, 


3. A traveller goes from Adelaide to Port Darwin. De- 
scribe his journey, and the nature of the country he has to pass 
through. 

Leaving Adelaide he would proceed at first in a northerly 
direction through the fertile plain in which the town is situated, 
and skirting the Gulf of St. Vincent, continue along the margin 
of Spencer Gulf towards the ‘ Far North,’ as the district above 
that gulf is called, Leaving this rich mineral region, in which 
agriculture has scarcely been attempted, he will soon find him- 
self among the shallow salt pools and sand hills on the eastern 
side of L. Torrens, which is scarcely a lake, but more properly 
an extensive depression, Continuing north-west, he passes to 
the left of the inhospitable shore of L. Eyre, and proceeds along 
the route of the Overland Telegraph, through what is by some 
supposed to have been at one time a great inland sea, and the 
large district of lakes to the south seem to bear out this conjec- 
ture. Following the ‘ Line’ he traverses the dreary desert of the 
interior, passes Mount Stuart and reaches the table-land of 
Arnhem Land, as the great north-central peninsula is called. 





This is a plateau from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high. He soon after- 
wards reaches Port Darwin, a station of the Overland Telegraph, 
having journeyed at least 2,000 miles, and having undoubtedly 
suffered many privations, 


History. 


1. Who was Julius Agricola? Why is he remarkable in our 
history ? 

Julius Agricola was a Roman commander who invaded 
Britain (A.D. 78-84), conquered Boadicea, reduced Wales, over- 
came the army gathered together by Galgacus, and secured all 
the country south of the Clyde and the Frith of Forth, by a for- 
tified wall, called ‘ Agricola’s Wall.’ He was the first Roman 
who circumnavigated Britain. His son-in-law, Tacitus, wrote 
his biography. 


2. What is the meaning of Heptarchy? When and how did 
the Heptarchy end ? 


Heptarchy is the name commonly assigned to the earliest 
period of Anglo-Saxon government in England, when there were 
seven different kingdoms, independent of each other except for 
mutual defence against a foreign enemy. One of the monarchs 
was usually elected as supreme king, with the title of Bret- 
walda. 

Egbert, of Wessex, is reckoned the eighth Bretwalda, and is 
considered to have attained the dignity in the year 827. Al- 
though he was not, strictly speaking, the first king of all Eng- 
land, he certainly laid the foundation of what afterwards became 
the English monarchy. The royal house of Wessex never lost 
the ascendancy which he acquired for it as long as the Anglo- 
Saxons remained masters of ‘England. 


3. Explain Thanes, Franklins, Thralls ; and describe the con- 
dition of the third class, 


Thanes were inferior nobles amongst the Saxons. A thane 
required to be the ay me of at least 600 acres of land. By 
the introduction of the feudal system under the Normans these 
thanes were reduced to the condition of mere petty freeholders, 
called franklins. 

Thralls were bondsmen, slaves, or serfs among the Saxons. 
Most of these were probably captured Britons or their descen- 
dants, but freemen were made slaves for crime or debt. The 
ceremony of slave- — was a sad and humiliating sight. The 
unfortunate captive was forced to lay down the sword and spear 
which he had carried as a freeman, and in a kneeling posture he 
placed his head under his master’s hand, and took up the bill 
and the ox-goad. The buying and selling ofslaves was quite common, 
the usual price being about four times the price of an ox. 


Composition. 


Write from memory the substance of this passage read to you 
by the Inspector. 


In the desert between Herat and Khiva we were joined, says 
an English traveller, by a caravan returning to Khiva with slaves. 
Some of the women were very decently clad, and seemed to have 
been in good circumstances until seized for this inhuman traffic. 
One poor woman was mounted astraddle upon a camel behind 
her master. Her infant child was lodged in a grain-bag hanging 
from the saddle. The older children, having plenty to eat and 
nothing to do, probably rather enjoy themselves, But the men 
are chained together by the neck at night, so that rest is scarcely 
possible, whilst the contact of the frozen iron with their skin 
must be a torture. They have to walk the whole way, every 
step of which renders their captivity more hopeless. 


Needlework, 


FEMALES, 
(One hour allowed for this Exercise.) 


Music. 


A quarter of an hour allowed for this paper. 
(N.B.—Pupil Teachers may answer the questions in either 


the Staff Notation or the Tonic Sol-fa, but mot doth. 
questions in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation will be found at the end.) 
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STAFF NOTATION, 


1. Write above each of the following notes its value-name 
(semibreve, &c.) ; and write below each its pitch-name (C, D, 
=, &c.) :— 


2 SE SS ee 
_—— a ee ee 
e 

I. am 

Semibreve. Crotchet. Minim. Quaver. Semiquaver. 


a ee eee ree = 


2. Write down the major thirds contained between the notes 
of the scale of C. 


2. 
- 


é = oe = TSS ES EEE i 


3. Add time-signatures to each of the following :— 





























iit J 

















a - Fac. er 4 } ! - a =| } ” 
eee See —s—s—s-] 
- - bit —aih 

— = —_— 





SS SS] 


TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION. 
1. Write a four-pulse tone, using two-pulse measure 
; Pre 
2. Write down the major thirds contained between the notes 
of the common scale. 
2. Doh to me; fah to lah; soh to te, 


3. On what three tones of the scale can major chords be 
raised ? 


3. On doh, Jah, and soh. 








SECOND YEAR. 


Pupil Teachers at end of Second Year. 
Three hours and ahalfallowed for this Pager. 
Euclid. 
MALES, 
[All generally understood abbreviations for words may be used.] 


1. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides 
of the other, each to each, and have likewise the angles contained 
by those sides equal to each other, they shall likewise have their 
bases or third sides equal, and the two triangles shall be equal, 
and their other angles shall be equal, each to each, viz., those to 
which the equal sides are opposite, 


Prop. 4, Bk. I. 


2. To draw a straight line at right angles to a given straight 
line, from a given point in the same. 

Prop, 11, Bk. I, 

3. Any three sides of a quadrilateral are greater than the 
fourth, (Apply I. 20.) 


A B 








Let ABCD be a quadrilateral; any three of its sides are 
together greater than the fourth, 
“Fein BD. 





Then DB, BC are together oa than the side DC (I, 20). 
But DA, AB are greater than BD (I. 20); much greater then 
are DA, AB, BC, than the side DC. 

In the same way it may be shown that any other three sides 
of the figure are greater than the fourth. Q. E. D. 


Arithmetic, 
FEMALES, 


1. Multiply 33 by 43, and divide the product by the sum of 
3t+2h+}. 


(a) 38x4% = Wx = 19° product. 
(4) 3t+2}+}4= gt Ree t= 5th = ay 
(¢) 1g2 + sy — 102 x 60 = 


7x 337 i383 =2}tfi. Ans, 


2. What part of 45 guineas is 5§ of y% of £14? 
SE of Ws of £14 _ 4 of a of £14 
45 gui. ~~ — 45 gui. 
— 2 of 280s. 
9455. 
= $f = 2%. Ans, 


1 : 
3. Express 104d as a decimal, correct to § places, and explain 
the reason of the rule you employ. 


(a) aay ah 4p) =209%4 5 tH 


28 . 2x 115 
41800000 __., 
(2) a85 = 3°63478...... 


To reduce ¢}§ to a decimal form is to find a fraction which 
shall equal (in this case approximately) {}§ and yet shall have 
10 or some power of 10 as its denominator. By multiplying the 
numerator and denominator of the fraction by the same number, 
100,000, we do not alter the value of the fraction; then we have 


$4898988. Divide both terms by 115; then 41800000 115 
20 
a Buitits = 3°63478... the decimal equivalent to $}4. 
4. Reduce 9,°; inches to the decimal of a mile, and 3 roods 
10 poles to the decimal of 2} acres. . 


(a) (6) 





12/9°9 in 40/10 po. 
3| “825 ft. 43°25 ro. 
5°5| °275 yds. 2°5) ‘8125 ac, 
40] -05 po, | 325. Ans. 
8} ‘oo125 fur. 


700015625 ml. Ans. 


5. What sum is the same fraction of § shillings that 2s. 9jd. is 
of 21s, ? 


Sum required = (72 2*) of 5s. 


274d. f 
ay 252d, tags 
= yes of 60d. 
__ 168 x 60d. 


ao 8d. Ans. 


Grammar. 


I ‘They parted, ne'er to meet again, 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining, 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder, 
A dreary sea now flows between ; 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away, I ween 
The marks of that which once hath been.’ 
COLERIDGE, 


(2) Though these two were once fondly bound together by 
ties of affection, yet they became estranged, and they separated 
for ever. Neither of them ever found one who could fill up the 
painful void in the heart of each, but they lived on, suftering 
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from the rankling wounds by which their affections had been 
killed. Like a rock split in two by some convulsion of nature, 
they seem to be separated by a chasm over which cannot 
meet, but live on, scarred and seamed by marks which no earthly 
change can ever obliterate. 


(6) PARSING. 


Neer—neg. adv. of time, mod. ‘ to meet.’ 

to meet—irreg. intrans, verb, mect, met, met, infin., pres. 
indef., used absolutely. 

again—adv, of time, mod. ‘ to meet.’ 

scars—com, noun, neut., plur., nom, absolute. 

remaining—reg. intrans, verb, incomplete part. used abso- 
futely with ‘ scars.’ 

which—simple rel. pron., referring to ‘ cliffs,’ 3rd pers, plur., 
neut. nom., subj. of * had been rent. 

had been rent—irreg, trans. verb, rend, rent, rent, pass. 
= past perf., 3rd pers. pl., agr. with 
* which.’ 

asunder—adv. of manner, mod, ‘had been rent,’ 

wholly—adv. of degree, mod. ‘ shall do.’ 

do—irreg- a by do, did, done, infin., pres. indef., gov. 
by ‘shall.’ 

away—adv. of deg., mod. ‘shall do’ (almost forms part of the 
verb), 


() ANALYSIS, 


————— 





Predi-| Completion 


Sentence. - |Subject.| cate, | of Predicate. 








(x) 

They _ parted, 
ne'er to meet 
again. 

(2) 

But never eit! 
found another, 
to free the hol- - 
low heart from 
paining. 





to meet again 


(3) 

They stood aloof 
(the scars re- 
maining) like 
clifis 


aloof, the 
scars _re-| 
maining! 
(absolute 
ex plana- 


t 
 pivnedl 
() 


which had been 
rent asunder. 


.| which asunder 


Subord 
to G) 























2. Select from this passage all the infinitives and all the 
participles. 

The infinitives are ‘to meet,’ ‘ to free,’ ‘ do.’ 

The participles are ‘ remaining,’ ‘ been (2),’ ‘ rent.’ 


3. Write out six words ending with the syllable fy, and six 
endings in ¢ion, and explain the meaning and use of these 
terminations. 


-fy means ‘to make,’ and is used in forming verbs from the 
Latin ; as, gratify, purify, justify, sanctify, deify. 

-tion means ‘state’ or ‘ condition,’ and is used in the forma- 
tion of nouns ; as, degradation, nomination, gratification, purifi- 
cation, justification, sanctification, 


Geography. 
(Answer two questions.) 


1. Explain clearly the effect of difference of longitude on the 
apparent time at different laces. Illustrate your answer by re- 
ferring to the time at St. Petersburg, Calcutta, and Melbourne, 
when it is noon at Greenwich. 


As the earth goes round on its axis once in every 24 hours, 
and since the circumference of the earth is divided ate ie 
degrees, the surface of the earth must move at the rate of 15 
degrees an hour, for 15 x 24=360. We must therefore reckon 
1 hour for every 15 degrees, or 4 minutes for every degree, of 





longitude. If a place is east of Greenwich the people will have 
the sun earlier, ing that the earth revolves from west to east. 
If the place is west of Greenwich then the people at Greenwich 
will have the sun before the people of that place for the same 


reason. 

‘The longitude of St. Pet ing about 30° east, the sun 
will be overhead there ##° or 2 pryy be iis overhead at 
Greenwich—that is, it will be about 2 p.m. when it is noon at 
Greenwich. At Calcutta in il east longitude it will be #2°=6 
hours of difference—that is, 6 p.m. At Melbourne nearly 150° 
E, it is overhead 10 hours earlier—so that the time will be 10 p.m. 
when it is noon at Greenwich. 


2. Draw a full map of Turkey in Europe and Greece ; and say 
— you know about the territories cut off from Turkey after the 
war, 


After the war in 1878 Turkey lost Roumania, Servia, Monte- 
negro. While Bulgaria is nearly free, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are occupied by Austria and Cyprus by Great Britain, 

3. Name the chief productions imported into this country from 
each of our colonial possessions. 7 


Wool is imported from the Colonies in Australia and from the 
Cape of ( Hope ; st/é from India; Aides from India and the 
Cape ; timber from Canada and other British provinces in North 
America; mahogany from Honduras; teak from India and 
Western Africa ; tea from Assam ; coffee from Ceylon ; rum from 
Jamaica ; sugar from the West Indies; wine from the Cape ; 


m-oil from Western Africa ; spices from Ceylon ; oranges from 
Malta sualichaat hertc tant tlhe whbat from Beitish America ; 
rice from India ; cotton and jute from India. 


SECOND PAPER. 
Needlework. 


FEMALES, 


(The needlework specimens will be collected by the Inspector 
at the expiry of one hour after the distribution of the examination 
paper. 


Arithmetic. 


MALES, 
Two hours and a half allowed. 


1, Aman lends £1220 for nine months, and gets £41 3s. 6d. 
for interest, Find the rate of interest per cent. per annum, 


— ~~ }ss han 3s. 6d. : rate. 


£41 3s. 6d, x 100x12_ 9882d. x 100 x 12 
1220 x9 3 1220 9 


=44=43 p.c. Ans. 


2. A man has £3220 in the 3 per cents., and he sells out at 
983; how much money will he get, the broker’s charge being }$ 


per cent. ? i L L 
e gets £98§ for every £100. 
“. £100: £3220 :: £98} : money received 





3. Ina school eighty scholars were examined, and eight failed 
in reading, ten in writing, and twelve in arithmetic; find the 
percentage of passes in each subject, and its average percen- 
tage. 

(a) No, of passes in reading =(80- 8)=72 .. 

ee »» writing . =(80-10)=70 

- »  arithmetic=(80-12)=68 
80:72 :: 100: percentage in reading. 
80: 70%: 100: es writing. 
80: 68 :: 100: J arithmetic. 

(4) No. of ible passes = (80 x 3)=240; but actual passes 
=(72+70+68)=210. 

. 240: 210:: 100; 87} average percentage of school. 


4- Aman, a woman, and a boy work for 12 days, and earn 
£3 5s.3; what are the wages of each per day if the man gets half 
as much again as the woman, and the woman a third as much 
again as the boy? 
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(a) If a boy gets 3 parts, then a woman gets 4, and a man 6; 
total parts 13. 

(4) Amount received each day by’ boy, woman, and man 
= £3 $s. +12=5s. $d. 

(c) “. A boy receives 5 of 5s. 5d. or 1s. 3d. Ans. 


woman ,, Ss 8 or Is. 8d. Ans. 


man ” t's ”» or 2s. 6d. Ans. 


5. A man in business loses in his first year 5 per cent. of his 
capital, but in his second year gains 6 per cent. of what he had 
at the end of the first year, and his capital is now £14 more than 
at the first. Find his original capital. 


Let £100 represent his capital; then at the end of the first 
year he has £95 left. 


*, 100: 106:: £95: more or less than supposed capital. 
£95 * 106 _ 100.7, ; that is a gain ef x per 100 of capital. 
100 


Now if every £100 gains £45, how much will it take to gain 
£14? 

ve: 14:: £100: capital. 
£100 x 14 _ 14000 — £2000. Ans. 


History. 


1. What families occupied the throne between the Norman 
Conquest and the Union of the Crowns of England and Scotland ? 
Name the first sovereign of each family, with his date. 


A.D. 
(1) William I. of the Norman Dynasty, began to reign 1066 
(2) Henry II. ,, Plantagenet ,, os 0 3854 
(3) Henry IV. ,, Lancastrian  ,, a »» 1399 
(4) Edward IV. ,, York a os x» 1461 
(5) Henry VIL. ,, Tudor 1485 


(1) Family of William the Conquerer. * (2) Family of ’Geofirey 
Plantagenet. (3) Family of John of Gaunt. (4) Family of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence. (5) Family of Owen Tudor. 


2. In whose reign were the people first represented in a 
regular House of Commons? Of what classes did that House 
consist ? 


In the year 1265, in the reign of Henry III., when that king 
was held a prisoner after the battle of Lewes by Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and brother-in-law of the king, 
writs were issued by de Montfort directing the sheriffs in the 
king’s name to return two knights for their county and two 
burgesses for every city and borough contained init. This is 
always regarded as the foundation of the House of Commons. 


3. For what is Geoffrey Chaucer remarkable ? Give a short 
description of his great work, with dates of his birth and death. 


Geofirey Chaucer is remarkable as being the first great writer 
of English verse ; hence called the ‘ Father of English Poetry.’ 

His great work is the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ in which he 
describes the pilgrimage of some twenty-nine or thirty pilgrims 
to the shrine of St, Thomas-d-Becket at Canterbury. They 
collected at the Tabard Inn in Southwark, and this gathering 
contains specimens of nearly every character then common in 
the streets and homes of England. In the prologue he describes 
the company, then follows the knight’s tale, then the miller’s, 
and so the weary journey is beguiled by the tales of each pilgrim. 
As Chaucer sketched the plan in his prologue, each pilgrim 
ought to tell two stories when going to Canterbury, and two on 
the homeward road, but the poet lived only to complete twenty- 
four tales. Nothing could surpass these Tales as a series of 
pictures of the middle-class English life during the fourteenth 
century. 


Chaucer was born about the year 1328, and died 1400, A.D. 


Teaching. 


What is the best way of arranging a class of twenty scholars 
for a reading lesson ; and how can you make sure that they are 
all attentive ? 4 

_A reading class of twenty scholars is best arranged in a semi- 
circular fashion, the teacher placing himself at such a point as 


to easily command the class with one look. The teacher 





be able to see, on looking up, the face of the teacher. The 
semi-circular arrangement allows the scholars the best chance of 
hearing one another. 

When the pupils are aware that the teacher’s eye is ready to 
detect the least inattention, there is not much fear of neglect, 
but to prevent this and keep attention alive, instead of allowing 
one taking up the sentence when his neighbour has finished, 
the pupil who is to read, may be called upon by name. This, 
and single-word, or phrase reading for variety, will generally 
ensure attention. A question, now and again, on the meaning 
of what is read; some life in the teacher’s style, and loss of 
place for inattention, should keep the pupils keenly attentive, if 
the lesson is not too long, 


Music. 
A quarter of an hour allowed for this paper. 
(N.B.—Pupil Teachers may answer the questions in either 
the Staff Notation or the Tonic Sol-fa, but mot loth. The 
questions in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation will be found at the end.) 
STAFF NOTATION. 


1. Write below each of the following intervals its name (minor 
third, &c.) :— 








ii i 
SS a —=—— ——F oe | 
2 


=== 

















Major and. Perfect 4th. Pluperfect 4th. Major 3rd. 


2. Write the scale of E flat, placing the necessary flats before 
the notes to be flattened. 


2. 
“ 
¥. 


: 
— ice = o——=—4A 
——— iH 
. 


3. Add time-signatures to each of the following :— 


(eee ered eens eee 
ps ereere! | preeeg |Prreri veererrs 


TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION. 


1. What is the interval (major third, &c.) (a) between sok and 
lah ; (6) between /ah and ray'; (c) between fahk and ¢ ; 
(d) between doh and me? 


I. (a) Major second ; (4) Perfect fourth ; (c) Pluperfect fourth ; 
(d) Major third, , 


























2. What is the mental effect (a) of me; (6) of Jah? 
2. (a) Calm and steady ; (4) Plaintive. 


3. Write (2) the pulse signs for a four-pulse measure ; (é) a 


six-pulse measure. 


3 Four pulse (primary form). 


(a) | : 


Six pulse (primary form). 
M} 3 : $f 
| 


THIRD YEAR. 
Pupil Teachers at end of Third Year, if apprenticed 


- or after, 1st May, 1878; and Pupil Teachers at end of 
‘0 


Year, #/ apprenticed before that date. 
Three hours and a half allowed, 
Euclid, 


[All generally understood abbreviations for words may be used.} 


Answer two Questions, including Question 1, if you can, 
MALES, 


1. Construct a triangle, having given one side, an adjacent 
angle, and the sum of the other two sides, (Given AB and 





should be able to see the face of every one, and every one should 
VOL, Il. 





4 ABF ; in BF take BD=given sum; make 4 DAC= 2 ADC, 
and prove 4 ABC is that required.) 


2F 
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B A 
Because 4 DAC= 2 ADC, the side CD=side CA. (Prop. 6, 
k. I 


To each of these equals add CB, then DC, CB are together 
equal to AC, CB. at is, BD=the sum of AC, CB. 

Rut BD is the sum of the two sides of the required triangle. 

Therefore the sides BC, CA are together equal to the sum of 
the two sides. 

And the 4 ABC =the given angle, and AB is a given side. 

*. BCA is the triangle requir Q. E. F, 

2. The straight lines which join the extremities of two equal 
and parallel straight lines towards the same parts, are also 
themselves equal and parallel. 

Prop. 3 3, Bk. L 

3. The po ts of the parallelograms, which are about 
the diameter of any parallelogram, are equal to one another, 

Prop. 43, Bk. I. 

Algebra, 


Answer two questions. 
1. Prove that ‘ 
(ax —y)* — (x - ay)*=(a? - 1)(x* - »){ (a? + 1)(2* +9") = 4axy} 
(1) (ax - y)*=atxt — gaixiy + 6a%x*y* ~ gaxy* + 
(2) (x+- ms, age - 4axdy + 6a*x*y? — ga*xy* + ty 
Subtracting (2) from (1) a‘x4 Prt ot pe a 4axy+ 
- a*/A= Ist result 
(3) (a* ~ 1)(2* - ~ yas eee") 4axy}= 
(a* — 1)(2* —y*)(a* + 1)(* +9") — gaxy(a* - 1)(x?-y*)= 
(a* — 1)(24 — y) — gaxy(a?x* - ay? - x27 +7") = 
atxt — aty — 4494 - gaixty + ga®xy? + gaxty — g4axy?= Ist result. 
Q. E. D. 
2. Find the G.C.M. of 623 - 13x7+8x-3 and 1423- 4927+ 
84. - 63; also the L.C.M. of a*— 3x42, 2°- 4743, 27-57+6. 























vt 
! 
a nArtnt OH 
oa na 
t rene 
ba] agile) 
++! 1 
hl S| 
Faded 
al 
33) 
3 IS 8/3 | ' g 
= » a 
i title zs CO's 
3 |agiis + lee 
=) RASC 
4 alel. Tail iil 
$ jgaisis Ee 
Lae] A] 
iH : 
qa . 
j 


(2) 





1435 - 
6x* - 130° + Sx - 3)gax’ — 1472° + 252% — 139(7 


(4) #7 34 + 2 = (x - 1)(x = 2) 
x 4x + 3 = (x - 1) (x - 3) 
a? = 5x + = (x ~ 2)(x - 3) 
“. L.C.M. = (x — 1) (x - 2)(x'- 3) 





3. Solve the equations :— 





qxp S222 98-82-38 
7 ft 2 
(2) 34—13_744+25, se+tt_, 
37 38 39 
(xy 247 98-8_z—t 
7 II 2 
Clearing of fractions 44x +154 -126*+112=77x — 847 
44% ~ 126x — 77x= — 847 — 112-154 
I59x=1113 
*=7, Ans. 
(2) 3£—13_74+25, 5x+11_, 
37 38 39 
clearing of fractions 
4446x — 19266 — 10101.x — 36075 + 7030x + 15466=0 


Collecting and transposing 1375x=39875 
x=29. Ans. 
Mensuration. 


From what proposition in the first book of Euclid is the rule 
deduced for finding the area of a triangle, whose base and altitude 
are given ? 

Find to three decimal places the area of the triangle whose 
sides are 17, 63, 73- 


Prop. 41. Ifa parallelogram and a triangle be on the same base 
and between the same parallels the parallelogram shall be double 
of the triangle, 


Half the sum of the sides= 17463473. 76-5 





2. Area of A = 4/76°5 x (76°5 — 17) x (76°5 — 63) x (76°5 — 73) 
= /76°5 x 59°5 x 13°5 * 3°5 
»/215070°1875 
463736... Ans. 





FEMALES, 


1. If an ounce of tea cost *4583 shillings, how much will 
£30 16s. buy? 
"4584s. : £30 16s. 2: 1 oz. 2? 
12 20 
5*5000d, 616s. 
12 


5°5 | 7392d. 
1344 oz. =84 Ibs. Ans, 





2. What is the difference between 22°4785 of £1 and 17°2845 
of a guinea? 





s guineas 

22°4785 17" 2845 
ce a 
449°5700s. i7aes 

deduct _362°97455 343600. 
86°5955s. 302°9745 
12 
2 1 


, difference i is £4 5.7 106d, Ans. 


3. . I give £1 10s. 11}d. for 4} yds, of velvet, what quantity 
could I purchase for £14 Is. 10}d. ? 





mu 
Fria 
of y 
But 
rath 
a 
the | 


(a 
(c) I 
(a) 
in th 
the « 


eity « 
to th 


giving 
Passe 


a Stuy 
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a 4 s. d. 
£*. af I 104 :: 44 yds. :? 
20 20 
30s. 281s, 

12 12 
371d. 3382 
4 4 

14856. 13530f. 
ian 
6765 
54120 
)60885(41 yds Ans, 
5940 
1485 
1485 


. Explain why, when you work a proportion sum, you 
wnultiply the second and third terms together and divide by the 
first. 


Whenever four terms are in proportion, the product of the 
two extreme terms is equal to the product of the two mean 
terms. 


Hence any term of a proportion can be found if the remaining 
three are known ; for example, if the required term be a mean 
term, find the product of the extremes, and divide by the 
remaining mean ; if the remaining term be an extreme (as in 
this case) find the product of the mean terms, and divide by the 
extreme, 


5. Three persons purchased a chest of tea containing 95 Ib. for 
£11 ts. 8d. The first contributed £3 10s., the second £4 13s. 
6d., and the third the rest. How many Ib. should each receive? 


s. 4. 

Ist contributed 310 0 

2nd ” 413 4 

“. 3rd » 218 4 
Hence £11 yy : £34 :: 95 Ibs. : share of Ist. 

_%4 95 Ib. x 18° 

95 Ib. x a a 

= 30 Ib. Ans. 


Lit py : £4F 2:95 lb. : share of 2nd. 


4% _95 lb. x 56 
shy 1s 


=4o Ib, Ans. 
Hence the 3rd gets 25. Ans. 


Grammar. 


1. It was at Rome, on the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat 
musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted 
friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea 
of writing the decline and fall of the city first started in my mind. 
But my original plan was circumscribed to the decay of the city 
rather than of the empire ; and though my reading and reflections 
began to point towards that subject, some years elapsed and 
several avocations intervened Jefore J was seriously engaged in 
the execution of that laborious work. GIBBON, 


(2) Paraphrase this passage. (4) Analyse the first sentence, 
{c) Parse the words printed in italics. 


(a) On the 15th of October, 1864, while thinking of the past 
in the ruined Capitol of Rome, and listening to the monks sin 
the evening hymn in an adjoining monastery, my meditations 
led me on to the notion of writing a history of the decay of the 
eity of Rome. At first I pu confining my history entirely 
to the City; and though the whole bent of my studies and 
researches afterwards ay ye me to entertain the idea of 
giving the history of the fall of the Empire, yet several years 
formance of such 


passed before I had leisure to undertake the 






































(2) 
ANALYSIS. 
OAR : Com; | Exten- | Connec- 
Sentence. Kind. verb. | of = sions, | tive. 
(x) 
It wasat Rome,| Principal | it was at Rome /Onthersth| 
on the 15th off and sent. \of October, 
October, 1764. (4) 1764(time). 
(2) 
As I sat mus-| Subord. I sat musing jamidst the) as 
ing amidst thejadv. to(r). ruins of the! 
ruins of the Capitol 
Capitol. (place) 
(3) 
While the bare-} Subord. | the | were vespers inthe | while 
footed _friarsjadv.to(2).| bare-| singing | (odject) | temple of 
were singing ooted upiter 
in the friars lace). 
temple of Jupi- 
ter. 
(4) 
That the idea) Subord. | the | started jin my mind] first that 
of writing the|/ noun to |!dea of 
decline and} (1) writ- 
fall of the City ing.. 
first started in city 
my mind. 
PARSING. 


Sat—irreg. intrans. verb. sit, sat, sat, indic., past, indef., 
Ist pers. sing, agree with ‘ I,’ 

musing—reg, intrans, verb, incomplete part., predic. of ‘I.’ 

were singing—irreg. trans. verb, sing, sang, sung, indic. 
past, progressive 3rd pers., — agr. with ‘ friars.’ 

was circumscribed—treg. trans. verb, passive voice, indic., 
past indef., 3rd pers., sing., agr. with ‘ plan,’ 

rather—adv. manner, mod, ‘ was circumscribed,’ 

than—conj. subord. connecting ‘of the city’ and ‘of the 
empire.’ 

of—prep , showing the relation bet. ‘decay’ and ‘ empire,’ 
gov. obj. case ‘empire.’ 

the—def, art. or dist. adj. limiting ‘ empire.’ 

empire—com. noun, neut., sing., obj. gov. by ‘ of’ 

Pe sp aly temporal con), connect. ‘I was...work’ 
with ‘some years elapsed...intervened,’ 

/—pers. pron. standing for (‘the writer’) Ist pers, sing., 
masc., nom., subj. of ‘ was.’ 

was—irreg. intrans. verb (here auxiliary of voice), am, was, 
been, indic. past indef., Ist pers. sing, agr. with ‘I,’ 


2. In the words decline, circumscribe, ——, execution, 
and /aborious ; say what is the use of the prefix or affix, and how 
it modifies the meaning of the rest of the word. 
The prefix de means ‘from,’ and modifies the other part so 
as to mean ‘ bending from’ or ‘refusing ’ 
The prefix circum, ‘round,’ modifies the other part of the 
word so as to mean ‘ marking a line round,’ and thus ‘limiting.’ 
The affix ¢éon forms a noun from ‘ reflect,’ and the orelx 
ve, meaning ‘ back,’ modifies the root so as to mean ‘the act of 
throwing or bending back.’ 
The affix tion changes the verb ‘execute’ into the noun 
‘ execution,’ which means ‘ the act of executing.’ 
The affix ows changes ‘labour’ into an adjective, making 
* laborious,’ which means ‘ full of labour.’ 


Geography, 
(Answer two Questions.) 


1. Give notes of a lesson on ‘Land and Sea Breezes, their 
causes and effects.’ Give illustrations from the Coasts of Africa 
and Asia. 


DEFINITION.—Land breeze blows from the land towards the 
sea, Sea-breeze blows from the sea towards the land. 

CavusE.—If the sun shine on two tracts of surface, the one water 
and the other solid ground, the latter becomes more ra idly 
heated than the former, and at the end of the day will be found 
much warmer than the water. On the other , in the absence 
of the sun, the land cools fastest, and at the end of the night ic 





a stupendous task, 


will be found below the temperature of the adjoining water. 
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When the land is hottest the air resting upon it will be hotter 
and lighter than the air over the sea, and the cold air from the 
sea will rush in upon the hot. Thus during the day there will 
be a breeze from the sea to the land, and during the night a 
breeze from the land to the sea. These sea and land-breezes are 
felt regularly on all sea-coasts when not overborne by other 
winds, 

Errect.—On the west coast of Africa (Sierra Leone), where 
the trade-winds do not blow, the land and sea-breezes are very 
regular, The sea-breeze sets in about 10 a.m. and is cool and 
pleasant. The land-breeze begins about 9 at night and is always 
unhealthy. In South Africa (Cape Colony) no such disease as 
fever is known. This arises from the fact that this part of the 
continent is thoroughly exposed to the sea-breeze, which carries 
off noxious vapours. The heat of India round the coast is 
modified materially by the local sea-winds which set in after the 
north-east monsoon ends, and gradually culminate in the south- 
west monsoon. These monsoons are really land and sea- 
breezes, the one blowing six months from the sea, and the 
other six months from the land. The heat of Cyprus and 
Ceylon is mitigated by the sea-breezes. 


2. Draw a full map ef Arabia and Palestine. 


3. Give a full account of Egypt. 

Egypt is a country in the north-east of Africa, forming the chief 
part of the Egyptian cominions ; it is bounded on the north 
the Mediterranean ; west, by Barca and the Libyan desert ; sout 
by Nubia; east, by the Red Sea and the Isthmus of Suez. 

This country consists of the valley of the Nile, 500 miles in 
length and averaging about 10 miles in breadth, bounded on 
both sides by mountains and barren deserts. The mouths of the 
Nile give to the lower portion of the valley from their shape the 
name of Delta, the greatest breadth of which is 150 miles. The 
geographical divisions of Egypt Proper, are Lower, Middle, 
and Upper Egypt. The principal towns are Cairo, Alexandria, 
Rosetta, Tanta, Damietta, Port Said, Ismailia, Suez, Siout, 
Girgeh, Esneh. 

he only river of Egypt is the Nile, whose waters begin to 
rise at Cairo in June, attain their greatest height in September, 
and after remaining stationary for a few days begin to subside 
gradually till the end of November. On the retiring of the 
waters the ground is covered with a rich layer of mud, which 
imparts an unparalleled fertility to the soil. Much of the water 
is retained in canals, which are spread like a net-work over 
the Delta and the narrow valley above for the purpose of 
irrigation. 

The climate is extremely dry, and this fact mainly accounts 
for the wonderful state of preservation of the numerous ancient 
monuments which abound in the Nile valley. During spring 
the country is visited by a pestilential wind called the Khamsin, 
and on the subsiding of the Nile by fatal fevers, ophthalmia, and 
dysentery. The country has been lately visited by a fatal 
epidemic very similar to Asiatic cholera. 

In Egypt agriculture has in all ages been carried to its highest 
perfection. The principal cultivated plants are cotton, hemp, 
flax, indigo, sugar, tobacco, and opium ; the cereals comprising 
wheat, millet, maize, rice, and durrah—the last forming with 
beans the main food of the people. Onions, melons, and 
cucurabers are also raised. 

The principal wild animals are the crocodile, iehneumon, 
jerboa, and fox. 

No account of Egypt would be complete without an account 
of the railway and canal which have made it once more the 
highway of commerce between the east and west. The railway 
from Alexandria to Suez past Cairo has done much to effect this, 
but much more has been done by the canal connecting the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea. Beginning at Port Said it 
stretches almost directly south by Ismailia to Suez, a distance of 

100 miles. In 1875 one half the total number of shares were 
purchased by our Government. Since the late war in Egypt a 
project for constructing another canal has been discussed. 


SECOND PAPER. 
wo hours and a half allowed, 
FEMALES. 
Needlework. 


(The needlework specimens will be collected by the Inspector 
at the expiration of one hour after the distribution of the 


MALES, 
Arithmetic, 


1. A woman buys mackerel at 6s, 3d. a score ; how ought she 
to sell them per dozen so as to gain 40 per cent. on her outlay ? 


20 mackerel cost 6s, 3d. 


1 ” ” 3id. 


-". 12 ” »9 3S Od. 
“ae 100 : 140 :: 3s. 9d. : selling price. 
38. 9d. x 140 _ 38. 9d. x7 

= ; 5s. 3d. Ans. 
2. A man buys 4 per cent. £100 debentures at a premium of 
£24 17s. 6d. ; what interest will he get for his money, the usual 
brokerage being charged ? 
Price of every £100=£124 17s. 6d. +2s. 6d. 

= £125 
.*.125 : 100 :: £4 : interest required. 


£4 100_ 
ma = £3} p.c: Ans, 


_ 3. A man lends a certain sum of money at 4} per cent 
interest, and at the end of 9 months he receives for interest and 


principal £1860 15s. ; what was the principal ? 
Interest of £100 for 9 mos. at 44 p.c. = £44 xy= 33 





Amount ” ” ” = 103% 
.". 103 : 1860} :: £100 : principal. 
£100 x 1860} _ £100 x 14886 
1033 827 

= 1800. Ans, 
4. A ag buys § cwt. 3 qrs. of tea for £80 10s., but 23 Ib. 
get spoiled ; how ought he to sell the remainder per Ib. so as to 

gain 35 per cent. on his outlay? 


(a) 5 cwt. 3 qrs. = 644 lbs. 
deduct the damaged 23» 
rem. to be sold 621 »» 
(6) 100 : 135 :: £80 10s, : selling price of 621 lbs. 
16108. * 135. o5735, 6d, 
100 


(c)  .. Selling price required = 21735 O0 3s. 6d. Ans. 


5. If the true discount on a certain sum of money due 12 
months hence be £15, interest being at 5 per cent., what would 
a banker’s discount be for the same ? 

Difference between true and banker’s discount equals interest 
on the true discount for the given time. 

Interest on £15 for 1 year at § p. c.=£15X5 
100 


_ 1500s, 
” — I 


-*. The banker’s discount= £15 1 5s. Ans. 


= 15s. 


History. 


1. Who was the first king of Great Britain, and why was he so 
styled ? 

James VI. of Scotland was the first king of Great Britain, who 
assumed the sceptre under the title of James I. (1603). At the 
suggestion of the King, who wished to obliterate all distinctions 
between England and Scotland, the two countries henceforth re- 
ceived the common designation of Great Britain. 


2. Ina recent meeting of his old schoolfellows, Archbishop 
Benson spoke of succeeding to the throne of the ‘ martyred Laud.’ 
Fully explain the allusion. 


Archbishop Benson referred to Laud who occupied the archi- 
episcopal throne of Canterbury in the reign of CharlesI. He 
was a martyr in so far as dying for his adherence to episcopacy is 
concerned. His severity against the Puritans led to his imprison- 
ment by the Long Parliament. After lying three years in the 
Tower, he was beheaded 1645. His execution has brought much 
blame on the Long Parliament, from such as forget that he 
could not be seen into and judged then, as now; and that the 
party that destroyed him had suffered every outrage in person 
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3. What was the war of the Spanish succession? Describe the 
part taken by England in it. 


The last work of William III. of England was a new alliance 
of England, Holland, and the Emperor against Louis XIV. and 
his grandson. This Grand Alliance was continued in the reign 
of Anne, and it was joined by many of the European powers. 
War with France was declared, 1701, the Allies supporting the 
claim of the Archduke Charles of Austria to the Spanish Crown. 
In this war of the Spanish Succession, as it is called, the Duke 
of Marlborough in command of the English and Dutch forces, 
entered upon that course of — achievements which gained 
him the high rank which he holds among generals. His chief 
victories were Blenheim (1704), Ramilies (1706), Oudenarde 
(1708), and Malplaquet (1709), One ofthechief events of this war 
was the capture of the rock and fortress of Gibraltar (1704), which 
has ever since remained in | ores of Britain. The war was 
ended by the withdrawal of England from the Grand Alliance ; 
and the Peace of Utrecht was agreed to in 1713. 


Teaching. 


How would you explain to young beginners the formation and 
use of a river? 


As every one must have seen a river, a brook, or at all events 
a run of water somewhere, as streams of water are absolutely 
aecessary to make a country habitable, we would suppose them 
walking up the nearest brook, and taking notice of all the little 
streams that join it, sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other. The main stream would be gradually getting smaller and 
smaller, until at last it dwindles down to a tiny rill, which would 
be seen to issue abruptly from the soil or ooze gradually out of a 
marshy piece of ground. The next question would be how comes 
the water to be either in the spring or in the marsh. It does 
not grow there, so the only answer will be that it must drop from 
the clouds in the shape of rain. One convincing proof would be 
the fact that in long-continued dry weather one spring after 
another ceases to flow, and many a brook becomes a dry channel. 
Rivers are therefore formed by tributary streams having their 
sources ultimately in springs, or other reservoirs supplied with 
water from the clouds, 

It will be thus seen that rivers are the drains of a country. 
The water falls from the sky as rain or snow, and naturally drains 
off by the lowest levels till it reaches the lowest level of all, the 
sea, Asit goes along one drain — another, until at last they all 
get united into one large main drain, and this is called the river. 

These drains away the superfluous water, and sometimes 
the filth which should have been buried ; they are used for turning 
millwheels, and driving machinery, for inland navigation, for 
boating, and other uses. They are constantly carrying soil to 
lower levels, as the children may have seen by the muddy water 
during a flood. Ifa glass was filled with this water, and allowed 
to stand for a short time the solid matter would be found at the 
bottom of the vessel. Almost all cities are necessarily situated 
on rivers—a fact for which the children will now be able to give 
a reason, 


Music. 
A quarter of an hour allowed for this paper. 


(N.B.—Pupil Teachers may answer the questions in either 
the Staff Notation or the Tonic Sol-fa, but mot doth. The 
questions in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation will be found at the end.) 


STAFF NOTATION. 


1. Write tae names of each of the following intervals :— 


(2) (3) : 
== — SS eee 
Transpose the above one octave lower, in the bass clef, 
( (2) (3) 
SS 
Minor 3rd. 


e-—s——— —+ 


2. Add bars to the following :— 


















































e - 








3- Explain the following terms:—(1) Da Capo; (2) Dal 
Segno ; (3) Staccato, 








3. (1) Play or sing from the beginning _ ; (2) Return to 
the mark and play or sing again ; (3) Cut off—the notes marked 
are to be sounded or sung distinct from each other. 


TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION. 


1. What is the interval (a) between ray and Sah; (6) between 
ray and soh ; (c) between me and fe? What is the name (@) for 
doh sharp ; (e) for Ze flat. 


I. (2) Minor third; (4) Perfect fourth; Perfect fifth ; 
(2) de; (e) ta. har Spey 

2. What are the five kinds of measures commonly used ? 

2. (1) Two-pulse ; (2) three-pulse; (3) four-pulse ; (4) six- 
pulse ; and (5) nine-pulse. 

3- Explain the following terms :—(a) Da Capo; (4) Dal 
Segno ; (c) Staccato, 


3- (a) Play or sing from the beganing again ; (4) Play or sing 
from the mark again ; (¢) Cut off—the notes marked are to be 
played or sung distinct from each other, 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Pupil Teachers at end of Fourth Year, if apprenticed 
on, or after, ist May, 1878; and Pupil Teachers at end of 
Fifth Year, #/ apprenticed before thai date, 


FIRST PAPER. 
Three hours and a half allowed, 
Euclid, 
MALES, 


[All generally understood abbreviations for words may be used,] 
Answer two Questions, including Question 1, if possible. 


1. Give a triangle ABC and a point D in AB; construct a | 
triangle ADE equal to ABC, and having the common angle A. 

(Draw BE || DC meeting AC at E; then ADCE=aDBC, 
etc.) 

Because CD is || BE, AECD= ABCD, because they are on 
the same base CD, and between the same parallels DC, DE, 

To each of these gguale add the common ACAD; ... whole 
4 ACB=whole A AED. 

Wherefore AAED=AACB, and it has the 2A which is 
common to both.—Q.E.F, , 


A 








E 8 


2. Ifa straight line be divided into any two parts, the rect- 
angle contained by the whole and one of the parts is equal to 
the ape contained by the two parts, together with the 
square on the aforesaid part. 


Prop. 3, Bk. II. 
3-#To divide a given straight line into two parts, so that the 


rectangle contained by the whole and one of the parts shall be 
equal to the square on the other part. 


Prop. 11, Bk. II. 
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Algebra. 
MALES, 
Answer two Questions. 


1. Reduce to lowest terms— 
34° +2ax(a+x)-a* 
3x9 + 4ax(at+x)+a° 
329 + 2ax(a + x) - a = {x(a +x) + 0"}(34- a) 
3x3 + 4ax(a+x)+a®=\x(a+ x) +0"}(3x+0) 
.. Dividing each term by the G, C. M. 2*°+ax+@ 
the lowest terms are 3x-a@ 


3x +a. Ans. 


2. Solve the equations— 


32-28 _ 28-3. 
(1) a-b a+b » 


ele ae 


‘By - * = -'8 


3% —2@ _2%—-34_ 
(1) = ers ee 
Clearing of fractions, 
3ax — 2a* + 36x — 2ab — 2ax + 3a°+ 2b —- 3ab =a? - 
ax +a" + 56x - Sab=a" - 4 
ax + 56x =a* - a* — 4? + 5ab 
— 454-4) 
a+5o Ans. 


(2) t(72-2)=7 or yx - Hey = a5 
‘8y- = - 8or ww v= -s 





(Multiplying 1st equation by “ 49x — Goy= 196 
( ” 2nd ” 80) O4y - 50x= — 64 
(Again multiplying by 50) 
o Ist ennatlen becomes 2450%-3000v= 9800 
Again multiplying by 49) 
“ sad equation becomes — 2450x + 31367 = — 3136 
by addition 136y= 6664 
y= 49- Ans. 


And ... x= 64. Ans. 


3. A man bought cloth for £3 12s., and havin Rong it at 
3s. 6d. a yard, he gained as much as 4 yards co.t How 
much did he buy? 


Let «=number of yds. Then 7 7? = price of yd. ins, 


3hx=selling price of whole ; and 2 x 4=gain. 


*, the equation is 32-72= = 





. 72° - Prag = 576 
dividing by co- ere o x, 7-1 otxm his 
Completing square it _ 4 4 (7A) OT 8 + OpEd ge 
taking root x+-Y=ut% 
(taking positive root of x) «=7~+%!° =24. Ans. 


Mensuration. 


MALES, 


Find the diameter of a gold coin which is equal in value to 
two other gold coins of the same thickness, whose radii are *7 
inch and *3 inch respectively. 


sq. in. 
*7? X 3°1416= 1°5 39384 area of one coin. 
*3°X 3°1416= ‘232744 = ,, other coin. 
i 822128 area of large coin. - 
1°822128 
_—- = 
3°14106 
*, the diameter required =*7615 x 2=1°523. Ans. 


af *58= 7615 radius of large coin. 





Arithmetic. 
FEMALES, 


1. At 2} per cent. per annum, find the sum of the interest on 
£80 for 24 years, and on £375 for 3¢ years. 
(a) Interest on £80 for 2} years tf 2} p.c. 


sox 24x34 
” ” ” w= £80%9%7 
£1680. 
” ’ » =A! ms 
we ae 
(4) Interest on £375 for 3} years at 2} p. c. 
= £375 * 31 3424 


” ” ” = £375 %16x7_ = £28. 


5x 3x 100 


Sum of (a) and (4) = (£4 Ae 738) = £32 4s. Ans. 


2. What would be the difference between the annual incomes 
from the investment of £3450 in the 4 per Cents. at 92, and from 
the investment of the same sum in the 3} per Cents, at 69? 


(a) 92:£ : income from Ist investment. 
Lexk x op 


92 
(4) 69 : £3450 : £3} : income from second investment. 


34 x £3450_ £166 138. 4 


Difference of incomes =(£166 13s. 4d.—£1 0) 
= £16 13s. 4d. Ans, 


. A person sold 72 yards of cloth for £8 14s., his profit being 
the ‘cost of 11 "52 er How much did he gain per cent. ? 


72: 22 II°52 : gain per cent. 
"iron X100_16 Ans 
72 —_ a 
4. What is the discount on £257 8s. 8}d. for 210 days at 44 
per cent.? Explain the difference between discount and interest. 





Interest on £100 for 210 days at 44 p. c. i 5 ™ 
Amount ,, 100*/y 


:. 2 8s. 8d. : dis 
on Ni 28, iets fare. x 189 


7489 7480 
= 33 fars. x 189 


= 6237 fars.=£ 9s. 11}d. Ans. 

In discounting bills, bankers and merchants calculate interest 

instead of discount, on the sum drawn for in the bill, from the 

date of their discounting it to the time when it becomes due. 

This discount is greater than the true discount by the interest on 
the latter for the time that the bill has still to run. 


5. Three persons, A, B, — pa epee a ship. & see 
for 3, B for 3, and C paid £400. hat part of the ship had C, 
and how much did A and B pay? 
(a) . pays for } or Hi of the whole, 
” ” ” 3” 
; pays for a os Ans, 


(4) Now since a A £400 .”. gs cost £50. 
And hence ai £50x 10 or £500. Ans. 


” ” ” £50 27 9 £1 350. Ans. 







Grammar. 


MALES AND FEMALES, 


1. ‘It was not by vile — in ease 
That Greece obtained the brighter palm of art, 
That soft yet ardent Athens learned to please, 
To keen the wit and to sublime the heart, 
In all supreme, complete in every part. 
It was not thence majestic Rome arose 
And o’er the nations shook her conquering dart : 
For sluggard’s brow the laurel never grows ; 
Renown is not the child of ignorant repose. 
THOMSON, 














_- a ae 
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(a) Paraphrase this extract. 
(4) Sayhow many sentences there are in the passage, and which 
of them is principal and which of them subordinate. 


(a) Indolence and self-indulgence would have prevented 
reece from taking the foremost place in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. The luxurious but fiery Athenians by giving them- 
selves up to the same enervating habits would never have suc- 
ceeded in astonishing the wally their perfection in philosophy, 
poetry, law, and history ; nor would the Romans ever have be- 
come the conquerors of the world. Sloth is almost synonymous 
with failure, and obscurity is the fate of him who spends his days 
in idle dreaming. 
(2) There are eight sentences :— 
- ‘It was not by vile loitering in ease ’ (principal). 
‘That Greece obtained the brighter palm of art’ 
(subordinate). 
* That soft yet ardent Athens learned to please . . . 
part ’ (subordinate). 
- It was not thence’ (principal). 
‘ (That) majestic Rome arose’ (subordinate). 
. * And (that she) o’er the nations shook her conquering 
dart ;’ (subordinate). 
- ‘For sluggard’s brow the laurel never grows’(principal). 
’ oy is not the child of ignorant repose’ (prin- 
cipal). 


Nv» 


ow OU w& 


2. What is the difference between literal and figurative lan- 


guage? Give any examples from this verse of the use of figures 
of speech, 


Figurative speech or language is a deviation from the plain 
and ordinary mode of speaking (which is the literal) with a view 
to greater effect ; thus when we say, ‘ The soldier is brave,’ we 
y me literally ; but when we say, ‘The soldier isa lion,’ we speak 

guratively. ‘Greece’ and ‘ Athens’ in the verse are used for 
the Greeks and Athenians, and ‘Rome’ for the Romans. This 
_ gives the container for the thing contained, and is called 
‘Metonymy.’ Personification is a figure in which inanimate ob- 
jects are spoken of as acting like, or having the qualities of, 
living beings, as when it is said that ‘ Renown is not the child 
of ignorant repose,’ and *‘ Rome shook her conquering dart.’ 


3-. How do you account for the introduction of many French 
words into our language? Say how you know such words when 
you see them, and give ten examples. 


The Norman invasion of 1066 had a great effect on the 
— language, for by that event French became the language 
of the court, of the nobility, of the clergy, of literature, and of 
all who wished for or sought advancement in church or state. 

To the Normans we owe most of the terms relating to— 

tt) feudalism and war, (2) the church, (3) the law, and (4) the 
chase. 

Examples (1) Aid, arms, assault, banner, fief, march, vassal. 

(2) Altar, Bible, baptism, ceremony, preach, relic. 
(3) Assize, attorney, fee, judge, jury, parliament. 
(4) Bay, brace, mews, quarry, reynard, venison. 


Geography. 
Answer either Q. 2 or Q. 3, not both. 


1. Give notes of a lesson on the Bay of Fundy, describing its 
situation, and its peculiar tides. Draw a map in illustration. 


Nores ON Bay oF FUunpy. 


SITUATION.—Fundy Bay is one which extends 150 miles 
between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, in the Dominion of 
Canada. It opens to the south, and is separated from the 
Atlantic on the east by the peninsula of Nova Scotia. 

TipEs.—On account of this bay opening broadly and narrowing 
inwards, the waters of the tidal wave are prevented from spread- 
ing in a sidelong direction, and being coo up, the wave, 
which in the open ocean is only from three to eight feet in height, 
is raised to a height of from 20 to 70 feet. Similarly, at the 
mouths of rivers, where the water is shallow or the channel 
narrow, the waters of the tide accumulate intoa high mass termed 
a bore, which rushes up the river with impetuous force. 

Other examples are found in the British Channel, the Tsien- 
tang in China, and the Amazon in South America, On the 
opposite coast of Nova Scotia, at Halifax, the spring tides do not 
exceed even at the equinoxes six or eight feet ; while in the Bay 
they have been known to rise to 70, 80, and even 100 feet, 














2. Describe fully the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 


Oceania is a name given to that division of the globe which 
——— all the islands and archipelagosin the Pacific. It is 
usually divided into four sections, which are pretty well defined, 
not only by their ror position, but he by their physical 
characteristics. hese divisions are (1) Australasia, or Mela- 
nesia, comprising Australia, New Guinea, and New Zealand, 
with their smaller islands ; (2) Malaysia, or Indian Archipelago, 
comprising numerous islands and archipelagos, from Australia 
and ew Guinea as far as Further India and China ; (3) Micro- 
nesia, consisting of numerous small islands lying north of the 
equator and east of the Malay Archipelago ; (4) Polynesia, or 
the South Sea Islands, comprising the numerous archipelagos in 
the South Pacific east of Australasia. 

To the north of the equator the islands and oups, though 
numerous, are much less so than to the south of the line, The first 
division, viewed as a whole, is characterised by a very spare popu- 
lation, by few rivers, by sandy deserts, and by singular animal and 
vegetable productions. The second division is divided into seven 
groups, which are more or less of volcanic origin, and exhibit 
at the present time many active volcanoes in numerous localities. 
The islands of the third division, with the exception of Hawaii 
in the Sandwich group, are all of moderate elevation, and either 
of coralline construction or surrounded by coral reefs. The 
climate is healthy and agreeable, being tempered by cool breezes, 
and the vegetation is gorgeous in the extreme. The fourth 
division is almost similar to the third in respect of general 
features and productions, the latter comprising bread-fruit tree, 
cocoa-nut palm, banana, plantain, sugar-cane, taro root, and 
numerous other edible roots and fruits, 


3. Compare the mountains and rivers of the different continents, 
pointing out the resemblances and the differences between them. 
Give illustrations, with exact figures as to heights of mounta‘ns 
and lengths of rivers, 


The Old World, comprising Europe, Asia, and Africa, may be 
looked upon as one great continent, through the entire length of 
which runs a line of mountains and high ground. Beginning on 
the shores of the Atlantic, in the Atlas and Pyrenees, this line 
continues through the Alps and Carpathians, the,Caucasus, and 
the range of Elburz to the Hindoo Koosh, and the high plateau 
of Pamir, which, 15,000 feet high, bars the direct aa between 
east and west. It passes thence to still higher tracts in Tibet, 
great plains exceeding in height the highest summits of the Alps, 
enclosed between the lofty ramparts of the Himalayas on the 
south and the Kuen-lun mountains on the north ; and thence the 
mountain wall is prolonged in the range of Yuen-ling, In-shan, 
and Stanavoi, till it passes to the Pacific at Behring’s Surat. 

Turning to the New World, which comprises North and South 
America, we find the mountains, instead of running east and 
west, ranged close to one of the coasts, and running almost 
directly north and south. Instead of the centre of this continent 
being occupied by a great mass of highlands almost impossible to 
climb, and, when reached, quite shut off from the rest of creation, 
the mountains of America are mostly ranged close to the west 
coast, and its lowlands abound in splendid rivers, which form 
natural roads to every part of the country. In South America 
the Andes run close along the western coast at an average height 
of 11,000 feet, with numerous peaks varying from 16,000 to 
24,000 feet in height. At the Isthmus of Panama they are 
interrupted, but immediately start again, and, under the name of 
the Rocky Mountains, run on still northerly till they end on the 
shore of the Arctic Ocean after an unbroken course of over 8,000 
miles. 

The rivers of America are the largest in the world, not only for 
their length and volume of water, but for the extent of their 
basins. In South America, three rivers—the Orinoco, the 
Amazon, and the La Plata—take three-quarters of the whole 
drainage of the country to the Atlantic. These rivers, rising 
near one ocean, run thousands of miles to fall into another. In 
the Old World we find a resemblance to this, though on a 
smaller scale, in the Po, in Italy, and also in the Murray of 
Australia. In North America the Sississip i and Missouri receive 
much of their drainage from the Rocky Strentalnn, and run a 
longer course than even the Amazon, 

he rivers of Europe, though far behind those of Asia for size, 
are far before them for convenience and advantage. 

Both in the Old World and the New there are river basins 
without any outlet to the ocean, In the former there are the 
basin extending from the Valdai Hills to the Plateau of M lia 
in Asia, the basin of the Jordan, and the basin of Lake Chad, in 
Africa ; in the latter the great basin in the middle of the plateau 
of the Rocky .Mountains in North America, and thé basin of 
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Lake Titicaca in South America; and in Australia there are 
the basins of Lakes Torrens, Gairdner, etc. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS, 





: a 
Leng hin Mountains. Continent. [pieighe 


Continent. Miles. 1“ feet. 








Mississippi | 
Missouri 
Amazon 
Nue 
Yangtse 
Volga 


N. America Mt. Everest “ 29,002 
Aconcagua 23,910 
Kilimandjaro(?) 

Mt. St. Elias 
Mont Blanc 


S. America 
Africa 
Asia 
Europe 


17,900 
15,781 














SECOND PAPER. 
Zwo hours and a half allowed, 
Arithmetic. 

MALES, 


1. A walks nine steps in five seconds, and B five steps in three 
seconds, but eleven of B’s steps are equal to twelve of A’s. 
Compare their rates of walking. 


(a) (6) 

In 5 sec. A takes g steps. In 3 sec, B takes 5 steps. 
” 15 ” Lal ”” 27 ’” ° ” 15 ” ” ” 25 ” 
That is, A takes 27 while B takes 25, 

tut A’s step is only }} of B’s ; 
.. A's rate ‘s to B’s as 27 x $4: 25 
” » AMP 225 
” ” 297. + 300 
i.t.,99 2300, Ans. 


2. A shopkeeper bought goods, and retailed one-half at a gain 
of 10 per cent., and the rest at a gain of 12} per cent., and his 
tctal gain was £67 10s. What did the goods cost ? 

. 10+124 
Average gain p. ¢, => = 114 


“. 11}: 674 2: £100: cost required, 


£100 x $74 = £100% 17. 
= £600. Ans. 


3 Find’4/$$8} and v“ 
Vitit=VE=H. Ans. 


S99) Sta 


4. What must be the price of 4 per cent. debentures, if by 
iaventing £4250 in them a man getsa net dividend of, £132 12s., 
| 


after deducting an income tax of 6d. in the £, a brokerage of } 
being charged ? 
(a) 19}s. : 20s. :: £132§ : dividend before deducting the tax. 
L1zabx 0 = L8 x = L136. 
(4) £136: 4 :: £4250: price per cent. + brokerage. 
£4250 x 4 _ 4125 deducting } the price = £ 124}. Ans, 
136 

5s. A man insured a ship to j of its value at 6s, 8d. per cent. 
The ship was lost, and the owner was £2990 worse off than if he 
had insured the ship to its full value. 
worth ? 

By keeping off £4 per cent. he loses } of the ship ; that is, if 
he had paid £} per cent. of the }, he would have had 99% out of 
every 100 of the }. 

.*. 99§ : 100 3: £2990 : the fourth part, 
100 _ £2990 x 300 
% oe OL 
£2990 * soy 299 
. . =£ 
.-. the ship is worth £3000 x 4=/'7.0. Ans. 


20,065 | 


| between soverei 
its contents, and by whom was it ratified ? 


| that Act of 
| draw the two countries closer. In July, 1706, the articles of 





What was the ship | 


| adverb q 


History. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 


1. How is it that the Orkney and Shetland Islands are at- 
tached to the British crown ? 


By the marriage of James III. of Scotland with the Princess 
Margaret of Denmark, he obtained a grant of the islands of 
Orkney and Shetland. They continued a possession of the 
Scottish crown until the union of the crowns in 1603, when 
they became attached to the British crown. 


2. The Declaration of Rights is described as a contract 
and people. How was it prepared, what are 


This declaration was handed to and ratified by William III. 


| and Mary II., when the crown of England was formally given 
| to them. 


It declared the illegality of suspending laws, levying taxes, 


| or of maintaining a standing army in times of peace without the 


consent of Parliament. It declared that such courts as the High 


| Commission and Star Chamber are unlawful ; that subjects have 
| a right to 


tition the sovereign; that Parliamentary elections 
are free; that freedom of speech ought not to be called in 
question out of Parliament; that the sovereign must not be a 
Roman Catholic, nor married to a Roman Catholic; that juries 
must be selected impartially ; that grants of fines or forfeitures 
before conviction are illegal ; that judges do not hold their office 
at the royal pleasure; and that Parliament should meet 


| frequently for the redress of grievances. 


3. What is meant by the Legislative Union of England and 
Scotland? When and how was it effected? Describe the con- 


| dition of Scotland at that period. 


By the Legislative Union of England and Scotland is meant 


arliament passed in the reign of Anne (1707) to 


Union were agreed upon by the Scotch ‘and English Com- 
missioners, were enacted by the English Parliament, and, after 
strong opposition from the lower classes in Scotland, especially 
from the Presbyterians of the west of Scotland, passed the 
Scotch Parliament by a large majority in January, 1707. On 
May Ist, 1707, the Act of Union came into force, and the two 
kingdoms were made one then and for ever after under the 
name of Great Britain. English gold is said to have been a 
potent means in obtaining Scottish votes. 

Scotland at that time was a poor country, a fact sufficiently 
attested by the land tax of the whole kingdom being fixed at 
little more than half the land tax of the single county of Norfolk. 
At the time of the Darien scheme, a few years before the Union, 
Macaulay says ‘that a great part of Scotland was as poor and 
rude as Iceland is now. There were five or six shires which did 
not altogether contain so many guineas and crowns as were 
tossed about daily by the shovels of a single goldsmith of Lom- 
bard Street. Even the nobles had very little ready money. They 

enerally took part of their rents in kind, and were thus able to 
ive on their estates perpen and hospitably. But there were 
many esquires of Kent and Somersetshire who received from 


| their estates a greater quantity of gold and silver than a Duke of 


Gordon or a Marquess of Atholl drew from extensive provinces. 
Four hundred thousand poeet probably bore as great a ratio to 
the wealth of Scotland then as forty millions would bear now.’ 


Teaching. 


Show in what way and by what examples you would explain 


| to children the difference between an adjective and an adverb. 


Since adjectives qualify nouns only, and adverbs modify the 


| meaning of verbs, adverbs, and adjectives, it will first be 


necessary to give the children a clear notion of fhe meaning and 
use of the adjective. 

Introduce the subject by asking for the names of things that 
the children would like, and they will probably answer, ‘ apple,’ 


| ‘orange,’ ‘ watch,’ ‘ doll,’ etc. Then question them as to what 


kind of apple, etc., they would like, and they may say, ‘ ? 
‘large,’ ‘ripe,’ etc. Proceed. in the same way as to the kinds 
they would of like, and ‘ bad,’ ‘sour,’ etc., will be given. Then 
question as to how many oranges, etc., they would like, which 
will illustrate adjectives of quantity in the same manner as the 
questions above illustrated pan 7 quality. 

After making sure that all understand the use of the adjective 
in qualifying the oun itself, we may proceed to show that the 
fies what the noun does; and that while adjectives 
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tell what kind of boys there are in a class, the adverb tells how, 
when, and where they may have done their work. For example, 
* the diligent boy will always work diligently’ ; ‘the greedy boy 
must have his big orange just now’; ‘the boy walks lazily, 
rapidly, or steadily’ ; ‘the girl looks-eagerly, vacantly, or stead- 
fastly’; ‘theyall work regularly, busily *; etc. 

After uttering these sentences, or writing them on black- 
board, ask for the words telling how the boy works, or walks, 
how the girl looks, and how they all work. The. answers will 
easily be got, and the words, because showing modes of action, 
are ‘ adverbs.’ 

Exercises to show that the same word may often be used both 
as an adverb and as an adjective may be given—as, ‘ the daily, 
weekly, or monthly journal’ (adjectives); and the ‘ Times’ is 
issued daily, the PRACTICAL TEACHER monthly, and the ‘Gover- 
ness’ weekly (adverbs). 

Most of the adjectives of quality are easily transformed into 
adverbs by adding ‘ly’; thus, gladly, weakly, scornfully, basely, 
are adverbs formed from g/ad, weak, scornful, base. 


Music. 
A quarier of an hour allowed for this paper. 


(N.B.—Pupil Teachers may answer the questions in’ either 
the Staff Notation or the Tonic Sol-fa, but mot doth. The 
questions in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation will be found at the end.) 
STAFF NOTATION. 


1,, Write the names of the following intervals :— 
a(t) (2) ‘(3) 
































6 eS ES i === =e] 
at * (2) (3) 
aoa a SS ESSE LSS Cs = Ss 
Perfect 4th. Augmented and. Imperfect sth. 


2. Write before the notes the sharps essential to the scale of 
E minor, using the minor sixth and the major seventh, 


A = = OH] 
SS 
2. 
&— ——— eS 
Cs te bef ‘ 
3. Explain the following terms :—(1) AMegretio ; (2) M. 90; 


(3) Dolce. 
3. (1) Rather merry, not so fast as a/legro; (2) M. 90. meaas 



































that every beat is to occupy the goth part of a minute; — 


(3) Sweetly. 


TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION. 


1. What is the interval (2) between fa4.and fa; (4) between 
doh and re; (c) between doh' and fe? 


1. (a) Perfect fourth ; (4) Augmented second ; (c) Imperfect 
fifth. 


2. In the minor mode (a) what is the essential Sixth, and (4) 
what is the essential Seventh ? P 

2. (a) A minor sixth, (4) a major seventh. 

3. Explain the following terms:—(a) Addegretto ; (4) M. 90; 
(c) Dolce. 


3. (2) Rather merry, not so fast as al/egro; (5) The pulses of 
the tune are to move at the rate of 90 in a minute ; (c) Sweetly. 


Corrections in September issue, 


P. 379, Euclid, No. 3.—Read for answer = ‘ Since the length of 
the third side must not be greater than 10 nor less than 2 
feet (I, 20 and 22), therefore mine, etc.,’ and delete ‘ 1 foot.’ 

P, 384, Arith., No. 3.—For ‘ 2$d.’ read ‘6d.’ 


P. 386, ,, No. 2.—Delete 5H, Ser and }% ; and read : 
.... Diff. of percentage bet. Aand B= 4" - Aff = yh. Ans. 











Lessons in Eatin. 


BY THE REV. A. D, CAPEL, M.A, CANTAB., 


Formerly Examiner of Schools to Cambridge Local Examinations 
Syndicate. 


KEY TO EXERCISES. 
EXERCISE 29. 
A. 


1. It is disgraceful to break one’s word. 2. It is 
easy to keep one’s word. 3. All men are loved by 
their sons. 4. All men must labour. 5. On account 
of which thing he is condemned to death by the dic- 
tator ; but is freed by the great favour of the soldiers, 
6. The Samnites conquered the Romans at the 
Caudine Forks, with great disgrace, and sent them 
under the yoke. 7. Wealth is deservedly envied by 
a brave man (lit., an object of envy to a brave man), 
because the rich man with his chest intercepts the 
true praise. 8. I have received a sad letter, which 
you wrote to me. g. The Romans raised a huge 
statue to Romulus. 10. The stag fled from the in- 
stant destruction of the hunters. 


B. 


1. Facile est epistolamscribere. 2. Afri ingentem 
statuam Hamilcari posuerunt. 3. Mors tristis dicitur 
a milite. 4. Omnes sub jugum mittuntur. 5. Dulce 
est estate in gramine jacere. 6. Pyrrhus, quem consul 
sua manu vulnerat, figit Tarentum. 7. Tum Romani 
omnes captivos, quos Pyrrhus reddiderat, redire 
jusserunt. 8. Medicus Valerii ad Fabricium nocte 
venit, et eum occidere promisit. 9. Hiero cum omnibus 
hominibus a Romanis pacem  petierunt. ro. 
Pugnandum est fortiter pro patria, 


EXERCISE 30, 
A. 


1. We are loved by God. 2, I am advised not to 
go down to the water (that I should not). 3. Weare 
ruled by a gentle queen ; therefore let us fight for our 
country. 4. We who loved our country are being 
butchered by our fellow-citizens. 5. I who saved my 
mother shall be killed by my brothers. 6. We must 
labour that the work may be finished. 7. We are 
taught by good masters ; therefore let us learn. 8. 
The consuls destroyed the Samnites in great battles. 
g. We must run that we may not be destroyed by the 
tempest. 10. Let us live on this side of the Alps that 
we may not be harassed by our enemies. 


B. 


1. A Samnitibus vincebamur quum __ Dictator 
pervenit. 2. Discendum est ut a magistro laudemur 
3. Jucundum est vivere, quum ab omnibus amamur, 
4. Quis, preter parentes, nos amat, quum vexamur? 
5. Oppidum est magnum, non inveniemur intra 
muros. 6. Dux militibus dixit, pugnandum est 
non fugiendum. 7. Milites dixerunt non fugiemus, 
8. Postea ad regem ducebamur ut interrogaremur. 
g. Virum cano qui primus a Troje littoribus ad 
Italiam venit, 10. Leonum ora impune a magistribus 
tractantur. 
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EXERCISE 31. 
A. 


1. One is a Roman, the other an Alban. 2. Some 
of the Romans were dying of disease, others were 
being drowned in theriver. 3. Of the Alban brothers 
no one was preserved, but of the Roman brothers one 
departed from the battle as a victor. 4. Neither of 
my parents is alive. 5. It is one thing to learn, 
another to teach. 6. Which of the two do you love? 
7. He is a true friend who loves others (when) 
oppressed. 8. Now others must fight; to-morrow 
again we must fight. 9. He did nothing for anybody. 
10. No one is the son of nobody; all men have 
parents. 


B. 


1, Aliis magni, alii parvi sunt. 2. Homo unius 
patris et unius matris filius est sed multos majores 
habet. 3. Quis dolorem videt sine lugendo? 4. 
Unus ex pueris per urbem cucurrit, alter in gramine 
jacuit. 5. Omnes pueri in flumine mergebantur quum 
pater eos servavit. 6. Aliud est petere, aliud habere. 
7. Puerorum ora cibo implentur. 8. Amici utrius 
libros puero non dabo. 9. Pueri, uni magistro, quem 
amant, sed non alteri, qui est severus, laborabunt 
ro. Omnes discamus pugnare pro patrid ut pacem 
habeamus. 





EXERCISE 32. 


A. 


1. You have done many things which hurt your 
mother. 2. The river, which flows into the ocean, is 
large. 3. Must not all boys play sometimes? 4. 
The master, who slew his slave, will be butchered to- 
morrow. 5. In the times of Cesar, the soldiers 
did not fight in the winter. 6. Let us learn our 
lessons with all zeal. 7. He made peace with the 
Tuscans, and built a temple to Jupiter. 8. Soon the 
army also left Tarquin, who, with the king, was 
besieging the city of Ardea. 9. After four years the 
Africans rebelled. 10. It is easy to run through the 
meadows. 


B. 


1. Magnus anguis per murum serpsit. 2. Mea 
dictata didici. 3. Humanum est liberos suos juxta 
urbem sepelire. 4. Caesar hostes vicit. 5. Fabium, 
ne pugnaret, jussit. 6. Altos hostium clamores audit. 
7. Ingentem statuam Hannabali posuit. 8. Multa et 
magna templa in capitolio edivicavit. 9. Auctumno 
anni messem metimus. 10. Sororem tuam vexa- 
visti. 


EXAMINATION QuEsTions No. 4. 


1. A relative is a conjunction and a personal pro- 
noun compounded into one word. 2. A ceesura ina 
verse is a division into two parts, which almost always 
takes place after the rst syllable of the 3rd foot. 3. 
No cesura can take place after the rst syllable of the 
sth foot. 4. By adding ‘ur’ or ‘r,’ or changing the 
last letter into ‘r.’ 5. If the neuter singular of I 
adjectives ends in ‘e,’ the abl. sing. ends in ‘i’ only. 

(a) In ‘The son of Cesar,’ the ‘of’ shows that 
* Cesar’ limits ‘son,’ and that it must be in the gen. 
Case. 





(4) In ‘One of them,’ etc., the ‘ of’ is equal to ‘out 
of,’ and must be expressed by ‘ex’ with abl. 

(c) In ‘I am thinking of,’ etc., the ‘of’ isa part of 
the verb, which is followed by acc. case. 

(@) In ‘He said it of me,’ ‘of’ here is equal to 
‘concerning,’ and must be expressed by ‘de’ with 
the ab. 

(e) In the ‘City of Rome,’ the Latins say the 
‘City Rome,’ and put both words into the case ‘city ’ 
is in, since they refer to the same thing. 


LESSON XXXIII. 


MODERN PRONUNCIATION. 





246. The vowels are all pronounced as the Italian 
vowels—that is ‘a,’ as ‘a’ in father, ‘e,’ as ‘a’ in hay, 
‘i’ as ‘e’ in ‘the.’ 

247. All the ‘c’s are pronounced as ‘k’s. 

248. Ae is pronounced as ‘a’ in hay. 

249. All the ‘v’s are pronounced as ‘w’s. 

250. The ‘j’s are not only pronounced as ‘i’s, but 
very often so printed ; ‘v’s too are sometimes printed 
as ‘u’s, 

251. Here is a short passage written phonetically : 


Vidit, thuricremis cum dona imponeret aris. 

Horrendum dictu latices nigrescere sacros. 
Weedeet thurykraymees koom donar eemponarate ar-ees. 
Horranedoom deectoo larty-kase nee-grase-kary sar-crose. 


252. VOCABULARY 33. 

English. Latin, Derivative. 
Hundred Centum (indec.) Per cent 
Immediately Extemplo, an adv. 

Suddenly Subito, an adv, 
/Eneas Eneas (a decl., acc. AEnean) 
To loosen Solvére P. R. Solv Solution 
Cold Frigus Frigdre, n. g. ‘Frigid 
Limbs Membra (no sing. o dech.) Members 
To drip Manare R. Man Emanate 
Sweat Siidor G. Sudiris Sudorific 
Now Jam (‘now’ of Hist. not of present time), conj. 
To proceed | prscadére P. R. Process Procession 
To advance sthmaes 
And Atque or ac, (used only to couple clauses) 
To stand i Constare or P. R. Constit Constitution 
To stand still { Stare P. R. Stet Station 
Ally Socius G. Socii Social 

m Sf. nm 
Unknown Ignotus -ta -tum _R, Ignot 
Joyful Letus -ta -tum R. Leet 
— } Séréniis -na-num_iR. Seren Serenity 
Your (pl) Vester -ra -rum R. Vestr 
Divine Divinus-na-num_ RR, Divin Divinity 
New Novus -va -vum R. Nov Novelty 
Last Ultimus -ma -mum R, Ultim Ultimatum 
Bad Malus -la-lum; ——R.. Mal Malice 
Poison Vénénum G, Veneni, n. g. Venom 
Form Forma G, Fotme Formal 
Lamb Agnus G. i 
Why ? Cur? (interrogative adv.) 
Drinking Haustus G, Haustus Exhaust 
To disturb Turbare R. Turb 
= aed } Muléficére P. R. Maleféc Malefactor 


To laugh at _Ridére P. R. Ris Risible 
To bring forth P&rére P. R. Pépér Parturition 


Ago Ante, adv, 

To eat Edére P. R, Ed Edible 
Always Semper, an adv. 

Reason Ratio G. Ratidnis Rational 
To avoid Vitare R. Vit Inevitable 
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253. EXERCISE 33. 
A. 


All the sentences in this exercise are extracted from 
Virgil (the termination ‘erunt’ being substituted for 
the poetic form ‘ ere’), which in future will be desig- 
nated by a V being inserted after such an extract. 


| 





Where Latin and English names are similar they | 


will be omitted in the Vocabularies. Countries, etc., 
in ‘a’ are Anouns. Names in ‘us’ are ‘O’ nouns, 
Proper names in ‘O,’ as Cicero, form their roots by 
adding ‘n,’ and those in consonants generally have a 
a root similar to the noun, as Hamilcar, G. Hamil- 
caris, root Hamilcar. All such names belong to the 
I decl. Other names will be given fully in the 
Vocabularies. 

1. Extemplo A®nez solvuntur frigore membra. 2. 
Centum urbes (7) habitant (18) magnas (20). 3. 
Nox (29) est, et terris (8) animalia (27) somnus (17) 
habebat (7). 4. Tum (20) gelidus (26) toto (31) 
manabat corpore (15) sudor. 5. Jamque dies (8) 
alterque (31) dies processit. 6, Atque hec (Eng. 
these things acc.) deinde (19) canit (30) divino ex (26) 
ore (30) sacerdos (18). 7. Effigiem (22) Xanthi 
Trojamque (30) videtis (27) quam vestre fecerunt (31) 
manus (8). 8. Postquam (17) cuncta (27) (under- 
stand ¢hings) videt (27) coelo (27) constare sereno. 
9. Italiam leto socii clamore (13) salutant (2). 10. 
Subito e (26) silvis (11) ignoti nova forma viri (18) 
procedit. 


B. 


1. A wolf (8) and a lamb were standing (use stare) 
near (9) a river (5). 2. The wolf said (15) to the 
lamb, Why do you disturb my (20) drinking? 3. The 
lamb answered (Latin contra indecl.), I am not dis- 
turbing your drinking. 4. The wolf said, Last year 
(17) you insulted me (Latin, mihi). Then (19) the 
lamb laughed at the wolf and said, My (20) mother 
(14) had not then (20) brought me (Lat., me) forth. 
6. The wolf then (19) said, Many (20) years (17) ago 
your (20) father (14) abused me (Lat., mihi). 7. The 
lamb said nothing (31). 8. The wolf killed (30) the 
lamb and ate (6) (it). 9. A bad man (5) will always 
find (28) a reason for (Eng., of) a bad (act). Let us 
avoid bad men (5) as (Lat. ut) poison. 


EXERCISE 34. 
The Second Persons of Passive Voice. 


254. The second persons singular of passive tenses 
formed with the present root end in ‘ris,’ and are 
formed from active forms by inserting ‘ri’ before the 
final ‘s,’ as amas, amaris. 

255. The second persons plural of passive verbs, 
formed with present root, end in ‘mini,’ and are 
formed from active forms by changing ‘tis’ into ‘mini,’ 
as amatis, amamini. 

256. Now we know all the active and passive forms 
of verbs of the indicative and subjunctive moods, ex- 
cept those parts of the passive vetbs which correspond 
to the active forms, formed with the perfect root. 

257. These tenses in the passive voice, as in French, 
are compound tenses, formed with the perfect participle 
and the tenses of esse (Eng,, to be). These will be 
discussed in future lessons. 
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258. VOCABULARY 34. 

English. Latin, Derivative. 
Star Sidus G. Sideris, n.g. Sidereal 
To raise Tollére P.R. Sustul 
Trojans Dardanide, no sing. A decl. 

Shield Clypeus G. Clypei 
m Sf. nm 

Left (not right) Sinister-tra-tum R. Sinistr Sinister 
To raise aloft Efferre P.R. Extul Elate 

mfn, 
Shining Ardens, I decl. R. Ardent Ardent 
To snatch up Corripére P.R. Corripu 
Spear Hasta G. Haste 

o deceive Décipére P.R. Decipu Deception 
Even Etiam, adverb 

259. EXERCISE 34. 


A. 

1. Vos (Eng. ‘ you’), O pueri (7), a parentibus (11) 
amamini (2). 2. A civibus (8) Cesar, amaris (2). 
3. A regina (8) regemini (4) quum (a conjunction) 
rex (8) perierit (26). 4. Tu (Eng. ‘you’) qui (30) ab 
omnibus (29) timeris (16) nunc (27) caperis (26). 5. 
Romam puerum(7) mittes (5), ut Latinam linguam (22) 
doceatur (3). 6. Nonne patris (35) tui (20) precibus 
(35) retineberis (18). 7. Clamorem (3) ad sidera tol- 
lunt, Dardanidz e (26) muris (9) V. 8. Clypeum tum 
(20) deinde (Eng. ‘ next’) sinistra (supply ‘ hand’) 
extulit ardentem V. 9. Vos, O pueri (7), qui (30) 
recitata (12) non recitatio (14) verberabimini (16). 
10. Tum (20) magnam (20) corripit hastam et jacit (4). 


B 


1. You (exp. as in A. 1), O parents (11), are being 
deceived by your (33) children (11), 2. Even now 
(33), O general (2), (thou) art not conquered (23). 3. 
Will (you) (sing.) not free (12) your (20) slave (7), that 
(20) you may be praised (2). 4. I have returned (27) 
to Rome that (you) may be punished (6). 5. All (29) 
men (5) must eat (6) that they may live (6). 6. I 
came (19) to Rome in order that I might not (note 
not ‘ut non’) be killed (30). 7. My (20) father (14) 
and mother (14) are living (6) in Africa. 8. You 
(pl.) are feared (3) by your fellow-citizens. 9. No 
one (17) must run (26) through the city (7). 10. It 
is easy (29) to live (6) well (21) when (13) men (5) 
love (2) us (Lat. nos.) 


LESSON XXXV. 
PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


260. The Personal pronouns are very irregular in 
Latin as in all other languages. 

261. The third personal pronoun is really a reflexive 
pronoun, and can therefore only refer to the subject 
(when a third person) of the principal sentence. 

262. The Latin for ‘he, she,’ etc., and their cases, 
when not referring to the subject of the sentence, is 
some demonstrative pronoun, which we shall discuss 
in the 37th lesson. 

263. The reflexive pronoun is introduced here on 
account of its similarity in form to personal pronouns. 


ist Pers. Eng. 2nd Pers. Eng. Reflexive Eng. 
Si 


ng. 


N. Ego I Tu Thou (None) 
Ac. Me Me Te Thee Se Himself 
G. Mei Ofme Tui Of you Sui Of himself 
D. Mihi Tome Tibi Toyou Sibi To himself 
Ab. Me Byme Te By you Se By himself 
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ist Pers. Eng. 2nd P-rs. Eng. Reflexive Eng. 


Plural, 
N. Ac. tes WeorUs Vos. , You Same Themselves 
G. ostrum ) Vestrum 
Nostri j Of us Vestri f Of you as Of Themselves 


D. Ab. Nobis Toor Byus Vobis Toor By you Sing. Toor By Themselves 


264. When to use ‘nostrum’ or ‘nostri,’ etc., 
will be discussed in a future lesson, when we explain 
the difference between objective and subjective 
genitives, 


265. VOCABULARY 35. 

Eng. Lat. Deriva'ive. 
To raise up Attollere P. R, Attul 
Thigh Fémur G. Femoris Femoral 
Hence Hinc, adv. 
Harbour Portus G,. Portus Port. 
Foot soldier Pédes G. Péditis 
Elephant Eléphantus G. Elephanti Elephantine 
Line of battle Acies G. Aciei (E. decl.) 
To bear Ferre P. R. Tul. 
But At, conj. 
To stand around Cireumstifre P. P. Circumstét Circumstance 
Horror Horror Horroris 
To be amazed Obstupeo P. R. Obstupu 
Threshold Limer: G. Liminis 
To set Sistere P. R. Stit ; Station 
Blood - Sanguis G. _ ¥: } Sanguinary 
All-powesfal Owed) —? } G. Omnipotentis Omnipotent 
Flight Figa G, Fuge Fugitive 
Prayer (No nom, sing.)G, Precis 
To turn Flectére P. R. Flex 
Father Génitor G. Genitoris 

m. J. 

Holy Sanctus -ta -tum R, Sanct Sanctify 
Whole Integer oan } R. Integr Integral 
gee my } Patricius -ia -ium R. Patrici 
Safe Salvus -va -vum R. Salv Salve 
—— } Seevus -va-vum R, Sev 
Middle Medius -ia -ium R. Medi Mediate 
Sick A€ger -gra -grum R, Aigr 
Sad Meoestus -ta -tum R. Meest 
To detain Détinére R. Detinu Detention 
Shore Ora G. Ors 
To adore Adorare R. Ador Adoration 
To fill Implére P. R, Implév 
Mother Génitrix G. Génétricis 
Often Seepe, adverb 
Breeze Aura G. Aur 

266. EXERCISE 35. 

A. 


1. Attollit in egrum se femur. 2. Hinc Drepani 
(Eng., Drepanum, a sea-port of Sicily) me portus acci- 
pit (28) V. 3. Elephanti jam (33) in mediam pedi- 
tum aciem se tulerant. 4. At me tum (20) primim 
(20) seevus circumstetit horror, obstupui V. 5. Tutum 
patrio te limine sistam V. 6. Vos O, quibus integer 
vite (11) sanguis, vos agitate (hasten) fugam V. 7. 
Jupiter omnipotens, precibus et si (15) flectéris ullis 
(31), aspice (Eng., look upon) nos V. 8. Genitor se 
tollit (35) ad auras et sanctum sidus (34) adorat V. 
9. Implevi clamore (3) vias (11) moestusque Creusam 
iterumque (20) iterumque vocavi (11) V. 10. Sed 
(6) me magna (20) Defim (gen. pl. for Deorum) (27) 
genitrix his detinet oris V. 


B. 


1. The girl (8) hurt (4) herself with the needle (18). 


2. The masters (13) whipped (16) you, O boys (7), 
because (7) you had not learnt (27) your lessons (12). 





3. He told (15) metodepart (31). 4. Who (30) will 
not come (19) to hear (4) Cicero? 5. I have often 
heard Czesar to say (15) (Eng, say), you must fight 
(10), O soldiers (6). 6. I hurt (4) myself much (20) 
with a sword (16). 7. All (men) (27) love (2) them- 
selves. 8. Must not all men learn (27) to preserve 
(10) themselves? 9. We were being hurt (4) by you 
(pl.). 10. He is coming (19) to Rome in the winter 
(16). 
(Zo be continued.) 


—- 0 —__ 


Potes on Bacon's Essays. 
BY FRANCIS WATT, M.A. 


ESSAY XLV.—OF BUILDING. 
SUBSTANCE. 


In building, convenience must be considered before 
beauty. The seat or situation is veryimportant. We 
must not only ask is it good in itself, but what are its 
surroundings? The plan of a great house described at 
length. 

Ffouses are built to live in and not to lookon. Tt would 
have been well if the architects of some of our 
great public buildings had remembered this. 

preferred before, preferred to. 

uniformity, conformity to a pattern, consistence with 
itself. 

enchanted palaces, the poets building houses with words 
only, may be permitted to study beauty alone. 

seat, site ; so Sir W. Raleigh. ‘It remaineth now that 
we find out the site of Eden.’ 

air is unequal, in temperature. 

you shall see. Again observe ‘shall,’ used in the second 
person merely to foretell. The modern use of 
‘shall’ and ‘ will’ is tolerably well distinguished 
in the following lines :— 


In the first person simply s/a// foretells, 

In w#l a threat, or else a promise dwells; 
Shall, in the second and the third, does threat ; 
Wiil simply then foretells a future feat. 


Jine seats, here ‘seats’ mean ‘ mansions.’ 

knap, hillock, rising ground ; connected with knob. 

several, different, distinct from one another; so our 
author, in his ‘ Natural and Experimental His- 
tory,’ ‘ Divers sorts of beasts came from several 
parts to drink.’ 

ill ways, bad or difficult roads. 

ill markets, difficulty of getting provisions. 

Momus was the god of mockery and jest (Gr. mdmos, 
blame, censure). Perhaps there is some reference 
to the criticism Momus passed on Minerva’s 
house, ‘that it was not provided with wheels by 
which to remove it from the annoyance of ill 
neighbours.’ The phrase, if you will consult with 
Momus, means, ‘if you are careful as to the com- 
pany you have about you.’ 

commodity, advantage ; discommodity, disadvantage. 

lurcheth, absorbs (Lat. /urcho, a glutton). Note how 
good roads, railways, telegraphs, etc., have ren- 
dered many of the remarks in this essay curiously 
out of place. 

scanted, limited, restricted. This will alter the ‘suit- 
ability of a place or home for him. 

sort them, arrange them. 

he wanteth, \acks. 
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Lucullus, avery wealthy Roman of the first century B.c. 
He conquered Mithridates, a dangerous foe to the 
Romans in the East ; but is chiefly known for the 
luxury in which his later years were past. The 
story is from Plutarch’s ‘ Life of Lucullus.’ 

Pompey, the great Roman general, the ally, and finally 
the opponent of Cesar, who crushed him at 
Pharsalia (B.c.. 48). Pompey was murdered in 
Africa shortly after his defeat. 

Jowl, birds. 

perfection, practice. 

model, plan or map. 

Vatican, the gigantic papal palace on the Mons Vati- 
canus, at Rome. It contains 4,500 apartments, 
and many noble chapels, halls, courts, staircases,. 
etc. 

Escurial, a royal palace of the kings of Spain at some 
little distance from Madrid. It is built in the 
form of a gridiron, in honour of St. Lawrence, in 
whose martyrdom a gridiron was used. It con- 
sists ‘of a palace, forming the handle of the grid- 
iron, a convent, two colleges, three chapter houses, 
and three libraries. It contains 35 great halls, 
80 staircases, and has more than 4,000 windows.’ 

fair, fine. 

several sides, distinct wings. 

Esther, i. 5. 

triumphs. ‘This word denoted processional pageants 
and other festal shows.’ Such shows were 
favourite amusements among the rich men of the 
time. 

returns, sides. 

at the first, beginning near the tower. 

parlour (Fr. parloir; parler, to speak), originally a room 
for conversation. 

or goodly leads, etc., a fine, flat roof, surrounded with 
statues. 

statuas, an Italian word for statues, often used by 
Shakespeare. 

newel, a *‘ newel is the upright central post of a circular 
staircase, around which the steps wind in ascend- 
ing. But when the steps are fastened only with 
the outer wall, so that there is no central post, but 
only an open space, as in a well-staircase, it is said 
to have an open newel’ (Lewis). 

cast into a brass colour, of a brass colour. 

point, appoint. 

tunnel, chimney, funnel ; so Spenser :— 


‘And one great chimney, whose long tunuel thence 
The smoak forth threw,’ 


striketh up, reflects. 




















with a cross. The side alleys or walks are to be paved, | 


and so are the walks that cross them; but the 
quarters not paved are to lie in grass, which is to 
be kept short, but not too short. 

row of return, the line of buildings on the side that 
joins the banquet side. 

Jine, finely. 

several works, with various devices. 

presence and ordinary entertainments, chambers where 
the host is present to receive and entertain his 
guests. 

double house, with two sets of chambers, one on each 
side of the central passage. 

through lights, windows in a room opposite one 
another. F 

Jrom the sun, shaded. 


cast it, manage it. 

become, go to. Cp. Spenser, ‘ The dear Charissa, where 
is she become ?’ 

embowed windows, bay-windows. 

upright, \evel with the wall. 

pretty, charming, convenient. 

decent, becoming, pure. 

it, viz., the under story. 

estivation, for summer retreat or enjoyment. 

anti-camera and recamera (L. camera, a chamber), ante- 
chamber and rear-chamber. 

to take the prospect and freshness of the garden, to com- 
mand the view, and so enjoy the enlivening sight 
of the garden. 

by way of return, ‘in the second story.’ 

cabinets, little private rooms. 

dantily, prettily. 

hanged, the weak form of the past participle of hang. 
We now use the strong form hung. 

avoidances, provision for allowing the waste water to 
esca 

naked wall, dead, bare wall. 

offices, outhouses, stalls, etc. Bacon’s idea of a house 
is a very sumptuous one, and the same may be 
said of his plan of a garden in the next essay. 





ESSAY XLVI.—OF GARDENS. 


SUBSTANCE. 


GARDENING is the highest of all pleasures. In a per- 
fect garden we should have each month of the year 
represented. The plan of a princely garden of thirty 
acres described in detail. 
gross handyworks, coarse pieces of human artifice. 
shall ever see, note again use of shall for will. 
ages, times, epochs. 
civility, civilization. 
the royal ordering of gardens, if we imagine things to be 
done in the best way, regardless of cost. 
severally, separately. , 
pine-apple trees, pine-trees. 
germander, the speedwell. 
stoved, reared in a hot-house. 
warm set, planted in sheltered and warm localities. 
meszereon, a shrub like a laurel. Its flowers have a very 
pleasant smell. 
crocus vernus, because it comes in spring, vernal. 
chamairis fritellaria ; some commentators take these 
words together, and suppose the flower to be the 
common fritillary, or snake’s head, a sort of dark- 
spotted tulip, which is found in moist places. ‘It 
is now known,’ says Lewis, ‘as fritillaria mele- 
agris,’ but Bacon probably applys the epithet 
chamairis to it (Gr. chamai), because the stalk 
springs direct from the ground. 
cornelian, the dogwood. 
flower de luces, a kind of iris. 
Damascene, the damson plum, called from Damascus, 
whence it was brought to Europe. 
vibes, currants. 
herba muscaria, the fly-trap. 
lilium convallium, lily of the valley. 
gennitings, early apples. 
quodlins, codlins. 
apricocks, apricots. 





fiberds, filberts. 
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melocotones, a species of quince. 

wardens, a good keeping pear (Fr. potre de garde, the 
stored pear). 

services, a sort of wild apple. 

bullaces, wild plums. 

holly oaks, hollyhocks. 

Ver perpetuum, perpetual spring. 

ast flowers of their smell, their scent is not felt at any 
distance. 

Bartholomewtide, tide is the same as time. Aug. 24th 
is St. Bartholomew’s day. 

dying with, which yield when dying. 

dent, a kind of grass. 

cordial, cheering, comforting. Cf. Milton’s ‘Comus. 


* And first behold the cordial julep here.’ 


not passed by, not when they are passed by; observe 
the condensed form. 

prince-like, princely. 

contents, extent. 

well, much. 

going forth, exit on the rear. 

either side, each side. 

upon, towards. 


, 


to buy the shade, as if you were obliged to pay the | 


penalty of exposure to the sun, before you could 
enjoy the shade. 

of either side, on both sides of. 

knots, complicated and quaint figures in which the 
garden beds are laid out. 

belly enough, capacity enough. 

slope, sloping. 

understand, purpose or mean. 

deliver you, \ead or conduct you. 

letting, hindering. So Rom. i. 13. ‘Oftentimes I pur- 
posed to come unto you, but was let hitherto.’ 

variety of device, individual tastes. 

cast it into, throw or put it into. 

busy, complicated, elaborate. 

welts, borders or edges. 

closer, narrower. 

embossments, something which stands out from the rest. 

natures, kinds. 

fair, clean, proper. 

receipt of, reservoir for. 

as, that. 

doth weil, the verb is singular, though it has two sub- 
jects. It agrees with its nearest subject parement. 

curiosity, elegance. 

fine rails of low statuas ; there are to be many statues 
about it. 

equality of bores, the means for allowing the water to 
run off are to be in proportion to those for letting 
it run on. 

arching water, making it take the form of an arch. 

but nothing to, conduce not at all to. 

prosper, flourish. 

withal, at the same time. 

sightly, pleasant to look on. 

pricked, set, planted, 

hept with cutting, regularly clipped. 

out of course, out of proportion. 

private, secluded. 

going wet, to prevent walking in the wet. 

ranges, TOWS. 

would be, should be. 

deceive the trees, deprive the trees of their nourishment. 

pretty height, tolerable height. 


| make account, note, remember. 





aviaries, places for birds (L. avis a bird). 
as, that. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Hew Class-Subject, ‘ Elementary 
Science,’ 
( What to teach, and how to teach it.) 
BY RICHARD BALCHIN. 


IN this article I propose giving the bare outlines of the 
easy conversational lessons in this subject, for Standard 
II. In last month’s Practica, TEACHER will be 
found a reproduction of the first lesson in the course, 
viz., that on ‘the meaning and use of classification.’ 
Following this we have :— 


PART L 


(4) ‘THe THREE Kincpoms or Nature.’ 


Objects exhibited: Picture of country scene, with 
trees, cattle, hills, etc. 

Subject-matter.—Carry on the idea of classification 
as worked out in the last lesson. Classify things seen 
in the picture. Living things : animals and vegetables. 
Non-living things: stones, hills, clouds, etc. Animals 
and vegetables feed. . Animals can go in search of 
food ; vegetables must have it om the spot. Animals 
live and know it; vegetables have an unconscious life. 
(Note.—This distinction is the only possible one with 
very young children.) Solead to the primary division 


| of natural objects into animals, vegetables, and 


minerals. 

(Note.—To-day I noticed one of my assistants giv- 
ing this lesson ; he had brought a little boy out before 
the class, and was dividing the various articles of his 
dress in this manner; 2¢., woollen coat—animal ; 
cotton shirt—vegetable ; brass buttons—mineral ; etc. 
The idea was a good one.) 


PART I. 


(c) ‘Some oF THE LEADING MEMBERS OF THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


Objects exhibited: Pictures of man, ape, lion, ele- 
phant, whale, eagle, crocodile, frog, salmon, oyster, 
worm. Have out the school aquarium, if any. Ae: 
General structure like man ; lives in forests, eats nuts, 
roots. Zion: Lives in dens, caves, hides in the tall 
grass or underwood, flesh eater, notice teeth. Z/e- 
phant; Thick skin, z.¢., not torn by shrubs, trees, etc., 
when searching for its vegetable food. Showa tooth 
of elephant with its large flat surface with ridges. 
Whale: Not a fish, breathes m the air, suckles its 
young, a fish does not. agile: Flesh-eating bird ; 
note beak. Crocodile: A reptile, blood cold, lays eggs 
on banks of rivers, etc. reg. At first a fish (tadpole), 
breathes the air in the water, then a reptile like a 
crocodile. Salmon: A fish, #¢., lives in water always ; 
breathes the air in the water, and lays eggs. All these 
animals have back-bones. Oyster and worm have no 
back-bones. Therefore animals are classified as (1) 
back-boned animals ; (2) back-boneless animals. (Note. 
—This lesson may be extended into four or five 
lessons. ) 
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PART I. 
(d) ‘UseruL ANIMALS.’ 


Objects exhibited: Pictures of sheep, cow, ox, silk- 
worm, horse, mule, ass, and canary. Carry on the 
principle of classification here, z¢., animals are of 
use in four ways, viz: (1) They furnish us with food— 
sheep, cow, pig, fowl, bee. (2) They furnish materials 
for clothing—silk, leather, wool. (3) They work for 
us—horse, mule, ass. (4) They give us pleasure, (a) 
by their sweet song—the lark ; (6) by their beautiful 
appearance—the canary, etc. (Note.—It is good to 
keep a bird or two in the school-room: always plenty 
of volunteers to bring it food and clean its cage.) 


PART I. 
(e) ‘ VEGETABLES: TREES.’ 


Objects exhibited : Pictures of lime, plane, sycamore, 
chestnut, oak, beech, fir. Carry on conversation about 
the trees found near the school; in some cases im the 
school play-ground; probably the lime, plane, and 
sycamore. Send a boy for a few /eaves, etc., of those. 
Note peculiar flower of lime-tree: point out the /éke- 
ness between the eaves of the plane and sycamore, 
but the difference in the shape of the fruits : i.2., the 
fruit of the plane, two or three balls on drooping stalks ; 
that of the sycamore, in pairs with wings; and if 
thrown up into the air they spin round and look like 
a bird; do this. Chestnut, oak, beech, fir, good timber 
trees. School desks, etc., wood of the fir, ‘pine.’ 
Notice from the pictures the difference in shape 
between all these trees. Ask if any boy has a tree in 
his garden ; what tree it is,—how he can tell. (Note.— 
I went last week into the play-ground of a school that 
had trees planted all around it ; but not a boy I asked 
could tell me the name of any.) 


PART I. 
(/) ‘Foop: VEGETABLES.’ 


Objects exhibited: Pictures, or specimens of wheat, 
oats, barley, turnips, carrots, cabbages, fruit, mangel- 
wurzel, swede, clover, grass. 

Classify these as (1) Food for man. (2) Food for 
other animals. Note the difference in shape between 
wheat, oats, and barley; and between dearded wheat 
and barley ; state their uses. Distinguish between the 
appearance of a field of turnips, carrots, and mangel. 
(Note.—I was once walking through a field of mangel 
with a lady who had passed the examination for 
‘advanced agriculture,’ and asked her what was in 
this field? Answer, ‘Carrots!”) Grass and clover 
eaten green or dry. Mangel forms good winter food 
for cattle, when green grass is scarce. Notice how 
the mangel and swede are stored in the field for 
winter or spring use. 


PART I. 
(g) ‘Mtnerats: Rocks.’ 


Objects exhibited: Pictures of a stone quarry, a 
coal mine, an iron mine, and specimens of various 
kinds of stones and metals, ores, etc. 

Classify minerals as (1) rocks, (2) metals. Hold 
up a piece of sandstone and a piece of iron, note the 
differences ; iron can be hammered out ; stone flies 





to pieces. Stone has rough surface; iron shines. 
Describe the stones the boys passed on their way to 
school: sandstones (pavement), granite (kerb), lime- 
stone (of the houses) ; show specimens, and point out 
distinguishing characters. Carry on conversation 
about the picture of the quarry and the coal mine. 


PART I. 
(2) ‘Mrnerats: METALs.’ 


Objects exhibited: Specimens of metallic ores, and 
picture of a blast furnace. 

Ore, the pure metal in union with earthy substance. 
Work to be done to separate those. [Illustrate by 
describing the process in the case of iron. (1) Roast- 
ing the ore in heaps; (2) Melting in blast-furnace 
along with lime and coal. Production of pig-iron. 
(Note.—For details of these processes, see ‘ Hughes’ 
Science Readers,’ Nos. 1 and 2; as also for methods 
of explanation.) 

Alloys:—brass = copper and zinc. Bronze = 
copper and tin (same with bell-metal and gun metal). 
Pewter = lead and tin. German silver = copper, 
zinc, and nickel (¢.¢., contains no silver whatever). 


PART IIl.—‘OPERATIONS OF NATURE,’ 
(a) ‘Tue WorK oF THE SuN,’ 


Objects exhibited: A \andscape in summer, with a 
few clouds, and the sun shining. Carry on a conver- 
sation about the picture, #¢., looks warm ; heat derived 
from the sun. 

(1) Sun’s heat causes rain; explain how water- 
vapour is raised in the air, becomes clouds. 

(2) Sun’s heat causes wind; explain how heat 
rarefies air and causes it to ascend ; if possible let up 
a ‘fire-balloon.’ (Note.—At the close of a lesson on 
this subject, one of my assistants took his division into 
the play-ground, made them form in a circle around 
him, and then sent up a tissue-paper balloon ; in the 
opening at the bottom, he had placed a piece of wire, 
on which was fixed a small sponze soaked in methy- 
lated spirit.) 

(3) Sun’s heat produces ocean currents. Explain 
how this is done. Can be illustrated by a very pretty 
experiment. Fill a large glass vessel—a fish-globe 
answers capitally—with water; throw in a handful of 
fine saw-dust ; place a small piece of hot iron ina 
little floating iron saucer ; notice, by the movements 
of the particles of saw-dust, how this heat sets up 
currents. 

(4) Sun’s heat ripens vegetation and fruits. (Note. 
—The teacher will probably find it necessary to make 
Jour \essons on this subject—the work of the sun.) 


PART II. 
(6) ‘THe Work or Water.’ 


(1) The work of rain. 

Objects exhibited: Picture or model of a river 
basin; or, of a summer scene during a shower of 
rain. 

(a) Rain in falling clears the atmosphere of (1) 
bad air; (2) of substances good for plants, but bad 
for animals. 
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(4) Rain wears away land, deposits the wear in 
valleys, or by rivers carries it to the sea to form 
banks, etc. 

(c) Work of springs. Explain formation of a 
spring. Springs form caverns in the earth; z¢., they 
wear away solid parts of the earth’s interior; bring the 
wear to the surface ; é¢., lime-springs of Yorkshire, 
flint-springs, iron-springs, the brine-springs of Cheshire, 
etc. 

(d@) Work of mountain streams, rivers, etc., turning 
water-wheels ; bringing good soil to the valleys. 

(¢) The work of the ocean. Sea never still; con- 
tinual motion results in work. Wears away coasts ; 
if material is soft like the cliffs of North Kent, then 
the wear is rapid,—notice the old roads which ran 
from Herne Bay to the Reculvers. If material of the 
coast is hard, the wear is slow and the coast rugged 
and rocky—notice the coast of Cornwall. Straits of 
Dover, etc., a passage cut by the sea through chalk. 
Ocean currents form banks by shifting material from 
one place to another. 

(/) The work of ice. 

(This subject, ‘the work of water’ will form material 
for at least six good thought-awakening lessons.) 

As the last operation to be noticed under this head 
may seem, to many teachers, to be far too advanced 
for second-standard children, I will in next month’s 
article reproduce the lesson as actually given. I 
allude to that upon ‘ the work of ice.’ 


(70 be continued.) 


—_0-—_— 


Science iotes. 


A Novet Fiyinc Macuine.—An interesting exhibi- 
tion of a newly-invented flying machine was conducted 
between Colnbrook and West Drayton during the 
past month. Mr. H. C. Linfield, of Upper Grove, 
Margate, has constructed the apparatus, which consists 
of a frame of light wood, with two large wheels in front 
and two small ones behind. The machine is to be 
propelled by steam, working a nine-bladed screw, on 
land until sufficient velocity—say from thirty to thirty- 
five miles—is obtained to lift the machine in the air, 
when it will be navigated by affixed sails. Mr. Lin- 
field hopes to find it possible to travel through air at 
as great a distance as a mile from the earth. The 
trial experiment was made on the newly-finished portion 
of the railway to Staines, and completely satisfied the 
inventor. The machine was placed on one truck, the 
gearing was managed from another, and the steam 
obtained from an engine connected with the former. 
The machine was fairly lifted from the truck into the 
air, and it was decided that this was sufficiently satis- 
factory for the first trial. Should Mr. Linfield persevere, 
it may be doubted whether he will—as he hopes—effect 
a great revolution in air navigation, or merely add a 
few more names to the already dismally long list of 
fatal aeronautic accidents. 


. * * od . 


Two Comets are said to be about to revisit us ; the 
first, that of 1812, according to Encke’s calculations 
should already be here, but slight errors have been de- 
tected which would point to its period being slightly 
longer. However, it will probably be seen within the 
next few months. The other is the periodical comet 





discovered by Tempel on July 3rd, 1873, and which 
passed its perihelion on the next return August 27th, 
1878, and which is therefore due again towards the 
end of October. 


+ * + * * 


CONTAGION IN STONEWARE.—A very curious dis- 
covery was announced in a paper by M. de Peyrusson 
before the Académie des Sciences, August 13th. The 
learned investigator proved that germs of such virulent 
epidemics as cholera, typhus, etc., may settle and be 
preserved in the slightest cracks in the glazed surface 
of any stoneware. This is an additional proof of the 
need of strict and efficient superintendence of treat- 
ment and nursing in these terrible diseases, which it 
seems so difficult to successfully combat. 


* 7 * * * 


CopPpER AND CHOLERA.—Our readers will probably 
have noticed during the ravages of cholera in Egypt a 
suggestion made to the French Academy of using 
copper as a specific against that disease. An interest- 
ing confirmation of the theory appears in ature, of 
last month : it is said that at the large and well-known 
copper mines of Fahlun, in Sweden, cholera has never 
been known, and that when cholera last visited Sweden 
several members of the royal family took up their 
residence at Fahlun, and escaped the disease. Nota 
particle of vegetation is to be found for miles around 
the mines, while the air is loaded with fumes of copper. 
It would therefore seem that another and a more 
effectual remedy, or rather preventive, has now been 
discovered for this worst of pestilences. 


* * * * * 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN ScHOOLS.—Those teachers 
who find it difficult to fix the attention and command 
the progress of their scholars in natural science will 
do well to lay to heart the excellent hints contained 
in a Swiss address’on the subject which is published 
by the United States Education Bureau: it insists 
upon the fact—too little recognised in every branch 
of study—that a knowledge of facts is not everything, 
nor even a great deal. The scholar should be taught 
to discover his facts for himself or with the teacher’s 
aid, not merely from text-books ; everything should be 
seen and then described, so as to fix it indelibly on 
the mind. Plants because plentiful are best to begin 
upon, then animals may betaken, and later still minerals. 
Two other lessons are impressed on the teacher, first, 
that ‘cram,’ everywhere fatal, should be most guarded 
against here, because so easy for both teacher and 
taught ; secondly, that the most backward as well as 
the quickest of the scholars must be fully informed on 
every particular. This may seem a high ideal or 
teaching, but till it is taken to heart our scholars will 
be superficially informed, and the less intelligent will 
be hopelessly confused by a mass of names unasso- 
ciated with anything they have seen. 

~ * * + + 


BRoNTOSAURUS.—This remarkable animal has been 
reconstructed from bones belonging almost wholly to 
one specimen, by Professor O. C. Marsh, of America. 
The animal was about fifty feet long, with a long, 
flexible neck, very short body, tremendous legs and 
feet (the latter leaving footprints a square yard in 
area), a very large tail with solid bones. Its head was 
smaller in proportion to its body than that of any other 
known vertebrate, the skull being Jess in diameter and 
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weight than the fourth or fifth cervical vertebra. After 
this it is a relief to read that the animal was harmless, 
without any offensive weapons, slow in motion, and 
feeding on succulent plants—but it weighed over 
twenty tons ! 


. * * * . 


A Penny WATER-PURIFIER.—A novel water-filter is 
suggested by Mr. Frederick Guthrie, of South Ken- 
sington Science Schools. His directions are as fol- 
lows :—Take a flowerpot and break out the bottom so 
as to allow half a brick to stand in it, with one corner 
projecting through the bottom ; break up the other 
half of the brick into small pieces and put them in the 
pot. Soak the whole in water fora night, and let it 
drain. Then allow water to drip on the pieces of 
brick, and after awhile pure and wholesome water will 
run out from the bottom. Mr. Guthrie explains the 
method as depending on aération, and the fact that 
no disease germs in water can escape the purifying 
influence of oxygen, while the desiderata are to allow 
the water to run over the largest surface possible, and 
free exposure to the air during the filtration. 

* + * oa + 


StoRM SOUNDS IN A TELEPHONE.—A somewhat 
important investigation was carried on under remark- 
able conditions by a correspondent, E. B., of 
LD’ Inginieur Conseil, at Brussels, on 30th June. On 
that day a severe thunderstorm visited the city, and 
E. B. amused himself by listening to the storm sounds 
in the telephonic wire ; he says that when the storm 
was at its height there was a continuous noise like 
that of something frying. Sometimes a louder noise 
as of a bubble bursting might be heard, and some- 
times the crackling noises made by drops of grease 
falling on a red-hot plate. It is very curious that the 
observer seems quite confident that he heard this Jast 
noise, and that, too, louder than at other times with 
each flash of lightning and preceding it; the same 
noise was often heard, but less plainly, without any 
accompanying flash. The observation seems to have 
been quite unattended with danger, for‘on the 600 
lines of telephone-wire focussing at Brussels, not one 
apparatus was damaged, the lightning-rods and storm- 
warning apparatus proving quite sufficient to divert 
the energy of the storm. E. B. thinks that by similar 
investigations valuable additions may be made to the 
study of atmospheric electricity: he is further of 
opinion that the noises heard in the wires prove the 
existence of a current of atmospheric electricity in 
them flowing towards the earth, and that thus a net- 
work of telephonic wires over a town would be the 
most effective protection against lightning. 


+ * * * + 


METEORS IN SCANDINAVIA.—-A magnificent meteor 
was noticed in Sweden on the 6th August last, near 
Lake Vettern : its direction was from W. to E., and it 
was visible for exactly two minutes as it passed com- 
paratively slowly across the sky. Its head was very 
fine and lustrous, and its tail somewhat resembled a 
comet, while it left behind a shining track which 
lasted for several seconds. Another meteor was seen 
at Sarpsburg, in Norway, just a week later, and at the 
same hour, about 9 p.m: ‘This one was like a fireball 
with a long bright tail, and passed across in an 
easterly direction, being in view for about one 
minute, 

VOL, IIL 





A Pure Carson For ELEctric PurPoses.—M. 
Jacquelain has succeeded in preparing a pure carbon 
for electric purposes which is as hard and as conduc- 
tive as gas carbon. Gas carbon is purified by four 
successive processes: first, it is heated with dry 
chlorine at a red heat for thirty hours ; secondly, with 
hot alkali for about three hours; thirdly, it is im- 
mersed in hydrofluoric acid, diluted in the proportion 
of one to two of water, at a temperature of from 15° to 
25°; fourthly, it is carbonised by heating strongly in 
the vapour of a high-boiling hydrocarbon—gas tar 
being recommended for commercial purposes. The 
carbon is then cut into sticks, and the impurities will 
have thus been reduced to a minimum. 


+ * * + * 


EFFECT OF LIGHTNING ON TREES.—Professor 
Colladon, of Geneva, has recently been prosecuting 
his investigations as to the effect of lightning on trees : 
his observations have led to the following interesting 
results. He finds that lightning chiefly injures the 
lower portion of the trunk, leaving almost untouched 
the upper portion and branches, a fact which he 
ascribes to the greater impregnation of the latter with 
sugar—a good conductor. During the many instances 
which have come under his notice of late by reason 
of the frequent thunderstorms in Switzerland, he has 
found many trees with the upper portions uninjured, 
while the lower trunk has been shattered. Oaks 
would seem to form a very remarkable exception, as 
the professor has noticed many of them with their 
tops blasted by the electric fluid, while its passage 
down the trunk is marked by a deep furrow. This 
furrow sometimes winds round the trunk, following, 
says the Professor, the cells of which the bark is com- 
posed lengthwise, and these cells being disposed 
spirally. Another curious action of lightning, on 
vines, is also noticed: it invariably strikes a number 
of vines together included in a circle of from eight to 
twenty-five métres in diameter, most affecting those in 
the centre, and gradually diminishing its injurious 
effects towards the circumference. ' 


—v --— 
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‘THE SCHOLAR,’ FOR OCTOBER, 1883. 
EXERCISE XXVI. 

2228. 2. (2) $e+24r; _* 

| say oye ee ria 

| 3, ° d —~xX. 

(3) gx +y*’ 3(x=-5) (4) (i+a)?’ atx 

) tg) SHEN 5 (6) “Utss); 4 





y 1+ 3+ ; 3e 
EXERCISE XXVII. 
+ (1) 24 (2) 275 
8) = 6) mae 
2 Loe 
aac + 6°) > py 
1) ale OTe 
(9) -4 (10) 1 
re = iad ae f (sat 30) 
13) 2 14) 645 
(15) 3 (16) = - 
(17) 6 (18) 2 
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ANSWERS TO ARITHMETICAL 
IN THE ‘SCHOLAR’ FOR 


QUES’ TIONS 


OCTOBER, 1883. 





STANDARD VII. 


A. 1. £74, E. gx, Or 078125 p. ct. 


STANDARD IV. 


’ tty 4 789754. 


66% per cent. 


A. 


_ 


. 29,462,400 sec E. 

. 214 tons Scwt. “5b. 
7 Of. 

. 854, and 7s. 3)d. 
left. 

. £30,276 4s. 69d. 

. £90s. 10}d.,—8416. 

. 1,411,344 Sq. in 

22 st.11 Ib. § oz. 5 dr. 

» £45 3s. 44d. 

- £22,079 178. 

. £1 Is. 3d. gain. 

. Ic, yd. 26 ft. 150 in. 

. £111 Qs. Gd. 


be 


o>) 


wn wn eKwnh = 


1. 73 wk. 
59 m. 

2. 18,300 nuts. 

3. 454, and 1 Ib. left. 


4 d. 3 hr. 


] 
’. I. Om. 1322 yd. I1in. 
5 


>. £57,482 §s. 6d. 
3. 4836 strokes. 


‘vanced Examination, 


. 113 vests, and 3 nl. 
left. 
£44 9s. 104d. 
. 150 ton, 


STANDARI 


. £2895 8s. 44d. E. 

£4 Os. 2d. 

~ £36 16s. 395d. 

34 

18a 

4 8 13s. 34d 

£1103 6s. 8d 

£ 34 i2s. 10x! 

1194 ton. 

Lit os. $}d. 

4h35 

£696 19s. 4/4. 

STANDARI 
. 194. bE. 
fi 18s, 2y%q¢1. 

. 41 ton 13 cwt. 255) 
» 

980 books. 


a ion on? ee) 


to 


Ye 


wh 


if. 
. £62 10s. 7h id. 
4y'5 per cent. 
4000 ton. 
- 219S0E+E- 
. £3 14s. 49d. 
Te 


YP EER reyo 


Hewae - WN 


. 103 ton 4 cwt, 2 qr. 


22 Ib. 

2. £338,369 os. gd. 
3 £1,689,770 min. 
£124 3s. 54d. 

2. £51,021 5s. 
3. £237 5s. 39d. 
vued Examination, 
£3 11s. 6d. 
£29 12s. gbfd. 
£3985 ts. 11d, 
I. 
19% hours. 
1§2;y days. 
£2159 Is. 3d 6 
rs 


£40 Tos. 2° 592d. 


& 


dvanced Examination. 


18}5 hours. 
. 76g¢> pears. 
73. 834d. 





3. 
2. 
» £17 4s. 254d. 3 
. £1 16s. 11} 88d. 1 
. £28 8s. 66y%%d. 2. 
» £32 55. 3 
» £1555. 

. 5s. 74d. 

. 2S, 28 Ad. 
- 16,45 per cent. loss, I. 16} per cent. gain. 
. 208 a.m., 195 p.m. 2. £650. 

. 18} per cent. 3- 425 15s. 63d, inc. 


£41 12s.7°7571072d. 
£8800. 


£7222 4s. 544. 
£27,551 Ils. 3d. 


Advanced Examination. 





SOLUTIONS OF THE ‘ADVANCED EXAMI- 
NATION’ QUESTIONS IN THE ‘SCHOLAR’ 
FOR OCTOBER, 1883. 


STANDARD IV. 


r. 2nl. x 9 = 30 yd. I qr. 2 nl. required for the 
rom 80 yd. =49 yd. 2 qr. 2 nl.=794nails. Then 
794 +7=113 vests, and 3 nl. left. Ans. 


3 yd. 1 
saa which fr 
as I qr. 3 nl. =7 nl., 





2. 960+6=160 Ib, on each tree, and 160 x 63= 10,080 Ib. = 
at ton, which at £9 17s. gd. a ton= £44 gs. 104d. Ans. 


3. #d. x 120= 90d, = 7s. 6d. = 3 halfcrowns cost of one ton, 
£ 3 10s, = 468 h.-crowns, which divided by 3=156 ton, Ans. 


STANDARD V. 


3h c. ft. xj2 x 2h x 220= 21,450 = 214} hundred « c. ft. 
peer, 3s. 4d. a 1000=4d, a 100, and 4d. x 2144=858d 
£3 IIs. 6d. Ans. 
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fra. d. 
2. gft.is#} 1 18 3 
28 13 9 _ price of 15 yd. 
3% 12 9 ” » oft. 
I 5» ” 4 3 %° ” 3 ” 
576 in. ,, 4) Bi ” ” I» - 
192 99 99 3} 53 ” ” 576 in. 
24 99 99 4} 15 ” ” 192 ” 
OF ” ” 24 » 
Ans. £29 12 of » 15 13» *s és - 
> or & 
34 acres = 16,940 sq. yd., at 5s. 6d. = 4658 Io oO 
19,965 sq. yd. =4} acres, at £72 10s. = 299 8 3 
44 sq. chains at £155 anac.= £15*5achain = 6915 O 
$} sq. yd. at 24d. a sq. in. = £13 10s. a yd. = 11415 0 
5142 1 3 
Less 4s. 6d. inthe = 1156 19 3% 





STANDARD VI. 
I. (22+52) = (85 + 2§) = # part done by A and B. 


24 20 
1 — $5=#} frac. done by C in 3? hours. (}$+ 32)=(H x x4) 
= #5 frac. done by C in ome hour ; hence 360 + 19 = 


9 
18}§ hours. Ans. 


2. There would be 400 wuts for the shilling, and # as many 
cherries as nuts, $= 4 as many plums as cherries, etc. Hence 


+ of £ of 3 of ¢ of 400= 7634, pears. Ans, 
3. By eompound proportion and cancelling, 
£25x 60x 75_ od P 
=- Yoox 365 StH =7s. 834d. Ans, 


STANDARD VII. 


i. We will suppose the goods cost a specific amount, say | 


£1600, as it is easily divisible by the fractions given. 
Then £800 x 1°35 = £1080 selling price of 4 the goods, 


£500 x 1'2 = £600 ” » Ye ” 
4£300x 6 = £180 ,, (rem.) ¥% ~ 
£1860 ” ” the whole. 


£1860 — £1600 = £260 gain on £1600, and £260 + 16 = 
16} per cent. gain. Ans, 





2. £1 at comp. int. would amount to £1°21550625 in the 
4 years ; then £790 Is. 6}3$d. or ‘Copvoyeoies + Prahinetages 


£650. Ans, 


3. 40 (hundreds) x 3 = £120 income from consols. 
(broker receiving the other 4) x 40 = £4100 sold out for, £1123 
+} brokerage = 112} cost of each £100 debenture. £4100 + 
112}=36$ no. of £100 debentures bought. £36$x4=£145} 
income from the debentures. £145} — ) ee: = 


£25 15s. 63d. increase. Ans, 








ANSWERS TO ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS 
IN THE ‘LITTLE LEARNER’ 
OCTOBER, 1883. 


STANDARD I. 


A. (1) 173 F, (1) 187 
(2) 167 (2) 94 
(3) 248 (3) 689 

B. (1) 783 G. (1) 7,863 
(2) 885 (2) 8,52 
(3) 1,706 (3) 24,587 

C. (1) 988 H. (1) 3,848 
(2) 2,722 (2) 1,767 
(3) 1,469 (3) 57 

D. (1) 432 I. (1) 21,241,227 
(2) 531 (2) 143 eggs 
(3) 238 (3) 40 miles 

E. (1) 314 J. (1) 2,025,303,540 
(2) 24 (2) 30 years 
(3) 96 (3) 131 pounds 
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STANDARD II. 
A. (1) 97,538 F, (1) 34,709 
(2) 95.543 (2) 17,708 +3 
(3) 338,726 (3) 7,039 
B. (1) 16,606 i. (1) 7,800+4 
(2) 16,588 (2) 2,638 
(3) 35,996 (3) 7,991 
C. (1) 296,136 1. (1) 7,721+47 
(2) 5,666, 320 (2) 993 +420 


(3) 19,323,500 
. (1) 2,190,636 
(2) 2,162,132 


I 


- 


(3) 3,750 + 106 


« (1) 44,540 


(2) 30,720 farthings 


(3) 27,465,320 (3) 11 years 
E, (1) 117,515,964 J. (1) 16s, 4d, ; 116 pence 
(2) 356,086,830 (2) 150,18 


(3) 7,599,701, 300 (3) 70 marbles 


STANDARD III 


A. (1) 2,345 F. (1) £7,429 7s. 9}. 
(2) 1,089+ 14 (2) £18,151 12s. ofd. 
(3) 879 (3) £69,529 15s. 54d. 

B. (1) 14,018 +16 G, (1) £108 18s. 4d. 

(2) 7,018+7 (2) £556 5s. 84d. 
(3) 3,609 (3) £28 14s. jd. 

C. (1) 7,027+74 H. (t) £3,559 10s. 94d. 
(2) 4,970 (2) £698 16s. 83d. 
(3) 11,024 + 359 (3) £50,488 11s. 8}d, 

D. (1) 16,011 + 4,402 I. (1) 64 days 
(2) 6,807 (2) £2 6s. gd. 

(3) 11,578 +7,760 (3) £259 10s. 7d. 

E, (1) £27 19s. 9d. J. (1) 37,840 times 


(2) £106 Is. rod. 


(2) Sheep £3 3s., goat 
(3) £1,637 12s. ofd. 


Atts., pig £1 16s. 
(3) 28 books 


—_——9—— 


Publications Rebietoed. 


Domestic Economy. New Edition, in 3 Parts. 
London : W. and R. Chambers. 


These three little books are a fairly good compilation of 


| facts and ideas about the various subjects understood to 


be included in Domestic Economy. The work contains, 
however, no real science, that is to say, no reasoning about 
the matters on which it treats ; and it is improbable, there- 
fore, that the study of it will be of much use to girls, In 
more than one instance there are-really errors of fact, 
dependent upon the absence of reasons ; for the error in 


| the fact as stated would at once become apparent if reasons 


| for it were sought. 
£102'5 | 


But apart from this, we could wish to 
see our girls taught to reflect upon the causes of the every- 


| day precepts which are here set forth, and not merely called 


| upon to receive them from the teacher ex cathedra, 


For 
instance, we have here in the section on cooking a series 


| of remarks on stewing, to which no exception can be taken 
| as practical teaching, but which are of little real value, be- 
| cause the reasons upon which they are based are left out ; 


FOR | 








and it is simply because working women do not understand 
reasons that they blunder in domestic matters as they do, 
until long practice gives them the rule-of-thumb wisdom 
which can only be acquired by experience, though it 
may be learned from scientific teaching. ‘All coarse 
or dry pieces of meat should be stewed, as by that 
means they can be made as nice and digestible as the 
better parts. The secret of good stewing is long, slow 
cooking, in a vessel with a close-fitting lid.’ So far, 

ood ; but to have read this, or even to have learned 
it by rote, will never prevent a girl from popping a piece 
of leg of beef in a saucepan of water hot from the boiler, 
with a pinch of salt, and putting it to boil hard over 
a good fire, and offering the watery decoction for beef-tea. 
Ten minutes spent in scientific explanations of reasons, 
however, in showing that in meat there is a substance 
analogous to the white of an egg, and that when once this 
is hardened by boiling heat, the fibres cannot be dissolved, 
and in teaching why boiling cooks no faster than 
simmering, and not so completely, this would give a fresh 
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turn to the learner’s mind, which would never lose its 
effect upon her practice. These little books, like all 
Messrs. Chambers’ publications, are well printed, upon 
good paper, and strongly stitched. 


Chambers’s Geographical Readers. Standard V. 
London and Edinburgh: W. and. R. 
Chambers. 


We have pleasure in repeating with respect to this 
book what we have already said concerning the earlier 
volumes of the same series. It is an excellent reading- 
book, well adapted, by the entertaining style in which it is 
written, by its capital arrangement, and by the profuse 
and high-class illustrations with which it is adorned, to 
awaken and sustain the interest of the children who use 
it. This volume, for Standard V., deals with Europe, and 
contains a large amount of information respecting the 
main geographical and political features of the countries 
of that portion of the world. ‘The last ten chapters are 
occupied with a careful and well-written description of 
the various motions of the earth and their effects, the 
meaning of latitude and longitude, and with the explana- 
tion of those manv other facts which, though appertaining 
to the borderland of astronomy and geography, are yet 
necessary for the complete understanding of the latter. 


Elementary Science Reader. By Charles 
Macrae, M.A. London and Edinburgh: W. 
and R. Chambers. 1883. 


This is intended as a Reader for Standards I.-III. of 
schools in which elementary science is taken as a class- 
subject. It is clearly printed in a large type, and the 
illustrations are as a rule clear and well drawn. The 
fat cells drawn have an appearance very unlike their 
natural one, and the white corpuscles depicted show pseudo- 
podia as large as thoseof any rhizopod—pseudopodia which 
are only very faintly visible in man. Ordinary white 
corpuscles seen under a microscope are circular. 

he matter of the book is clearly put together and 
simply expressed. The verbal illustrations are often 
happy, and with the aid of the stories given would be sure 
to make the subject popular. 

We are sorry to see here and there loose statements, 
doubtless introduced for simplicity’s sake. 

Thus, ‘the roots dissolve such substances as lime, 
phosphorus, iron, and sulphur.’ Most inners would 
derive the impression that the phosphorus is dissolved in 
the same condition as it exists on the tip of non- 
safety matches. We do not believe in sacrificing accuracy 
to simplicity. 

Another illustration of the same thing occurs a little 
later. We are told that hard water contains lime 
dissolved in it. It would have been just as easy to call 
it chalk, and much more accurate. 

We are glad to see that the study of science is becom- 
ing thus popularised, and this book is an honest and 
careful attempt at giving in a popular manner the main 
principles of physical and biological science. 


The Exodus, Wall-Map to Illustrate. London: 
A. Johnston. 


To those teachers, in week-day and Sunday-schools, who 
are in want of a really serviceable wall-map explanatory 
of the journeyings of the Israelites after leaving Egypt, 
we have pleasure in recommending this production. 
Clearness and legibility are the great desiderata of a wall- 
map ; and in this case nothing has been omitted that can 
contribute to these good qualities, The tints selected are 
decided without being glaring and obtrusive, and the 
printing is all that could be desired. We note that one 
of the latest additions to Biblical topography—the 
identification of Tel-el-Maschuta, of Egyptian campaign 
fame, with the Pithom-Succoth of the Scriptures—has 
been embodied in the map. 





How to Teach the Method of Unity. By 
Alonzo Gardiner. London ; John Heywood. 


This book was ney written to supply a want 
produced by an order from the Education Department, to 
the effect that questions in proportion were to be worked 
by the method called that of unity. 

This order having since been modified, Inspectors being 
again permitted to accept the old method, an appendix 
has been given explaining it. 

The author of this book only claims for himself the 
invention of a somewhat neater method of statement, 
recommending the gradual formation of the final fraction, 
by which the answer is to be found. The operation, we 
are bound to say,seems to become as mechanical as, or 
more so than, the old method of stating, when the question 
is worked as a proportion. The book is sadly marred 
by the unhappy, and in fact improper expressions, ‘4 
times more than’ and ‘4 times less than.’ We think 
it was the great de Morgan who exposed the impropriety 
of such expressions with all the power of his wondrous 
pen. To say that ‘16 is 4 times more than 4’ is utter 
nonsense; 16 is no doubt 4 times 3 more than 4, since 
4 times 3 equals 12, and 16 is 12 more than 4, but this 
is not what the author means. Why the author was 
afraid to use such expressions as ‘ four times as much as’ 
or ‘ one fourth of’ we cannot imagine. ~ 

Example 107 contains some very extraordinary state- 
ments ; and it is strange that one writing on the subject 
of units could fall into such errors. The question referred 
to is as follows a are bought at 74d. a dozen, 
and sold at 16 for a shilling ; what is the gain per cent.? 
The author begins by saying that the sum may (the italics 
are ours) be worked out in three ways, of which the last 
is the right one. This is manifestly impossible, and so, 
though he seems to know it not, the author has shown. 
Had he realized the impossibility of equalizing two things 
of different denominations, he would have seen at once 
that all his results were precisely the same. He first 
works out the example something in this way: Having 
found that 19$ eggs cost Is., he shows that the gain on Is. 
is 3¢ eggs, and from this he deduces quite rightly that the 
gain on 100 pence is 263 eggs, and calls this 26} per cent. 
one answer ; but, 263 eggs would produce 20 pence, and 
since the percentage on pence must be pence, we immedi- 
ately get what is called the right answer. He next proceeds 
to find the gain on 12 eggs, and this he tries to show is 
something quite different : viz., 124 .c. Here, again, heis 
trying to equalize quantities of different denominations. 
Having shown that the gainon selling 100 eggs is 12} pence, 
he forgets that the 124 pence will exactly be received for 20 
eggs, so giving the same answer. How an author can so 
mislead his readers by not explaining the seeming fallacy 
we cannot understand. Ifa thing purchased ata certain 
price is sold so as to gain 20 p.c., it is not possible so to 
distort the question as to get any other answer. If in the 
hundred, the unit used is an egg, the answer must be 
expressed in eggs, before we can state the percentage 
gained. This example is called a most instructive one ;— 
as at present left in the book, we should call it a very 
mischievous one, especially as the author, though stating 
that the 20 per cent. which he finds in his third method of 
working the question, is the only right answer, implies 
that some other result sight be asked for, which would 
seem to mean that if the question bad been asked—‘ What 
is the percentage gained on selling twelve eggs ?’ the right 
answer would be 12} per. cent. 

In the early part of the book, too, there is another mis- 
take, where the very question of ‘ unit’ is the pit into which 
the author has fallen. He divides 112 shillings by 5 and 
obtains as result 22s. 43+}d. If the + implies that the 
}d. is remainder, and no part of the quotient, the result is 
certainly wrong, and the remainder is }d. and not 4d; if, 
on the other hand, the jd. is part of the quotient, it is as 
manifestly wrong, as in that case the } is } of a farthing. 

We do not wish to be hypercritical, and therefore doubt 
not for a moment that in Example 108 ‘apples’ is mis- 
printed for ‘pence.’ Examples 109 and 111 are capital 
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ones to show how the Unit Method at times breaks 
down, as one of simplicity and perfect intelligibility, for 
which of course the author is not responsible. Example 
109 is this : In a school of 153 children, 125 pass, what is 
the percentage? The working is as follows : Passes in 153 
children=125: passes in 1 child, }#§, etc. We should 
like to -heara boy or girl talk about this fraction in an in- 
telligible manner. 

Happily this book is not intended for children, but for 
teachers, who it is hoped will carefully examine every 
statement and denomination (in other words, unit) found 
therein, before he uses it for his pupils. 

The Examples here worked out are taken from Messrs. 
Heywood’s home-lessons. There are no Examples for 
practice. The printer and binder have done all they can 
to make the little book attractive. 


Double Entry Book-Keeping. By Daniel 
Sheriff. Third Edition. 


Single Entry Book-Keeping. By same Author. 
London : W. H. Allen and Co. 


In the former of these books the author believes he has 
given an unfailing rule, by the following of which the 
student is unable to make a mistake in the operation 
known as journalising. That there are certain operations 
—suchas passing on, or accepting a bill drawn on another 
than the firm—when the old test as to what is debtor and 
what creditor, is difficult of application we cannot deny ; 
but we very much doubt if the majority of students would 
not far more easily journalise ninety-nine transactions out 
of every 100 by the old method than by the one given 
here. 

We should feel inclined—in spite of the strong, too 
strong, language of the preface—to recommend theadoption 
of both tests as preferable to that of either, to the utter 
exclusion of the other. Surely it is a useful exercise to 
get to the same result by more than one method. Those 
people who, having got hold of an idea with regard to a 
Science, try to fit everything into that one idea, distorting 
facts, almost ignoring logical methods, do far more harm 
than good. There is nothing scarcely that is not capable 
of such modification as to become, under certain circum- 
stances, what seems to be an exception ; and} the sooner 
such exceptions are acknowledged the better. 

The difficult operation of journalising bills, both receiv- 
able and payable, is thoroughly well explained, which may 
also be said of preparing the balance sheets ; and we are 
quite certain that the book would have presented itself 
to usin a far more favourable light, had it not been for 
the tone of the preface, which is disagreeably self- 
asserting. 

The Single Entry volume gives a form of ND aged or trial 
balance’ which promises to remove the defect of Single 
Entry, viz., the incapability of being periodically tested. 

The author says in his preface to this book, ‘ Let no 
one suppose that this system is mixed up with Double 
Entry, as by Double Entry there must be an equal amount 
of debtors and creditors represented in each transaction, 
and things are personified and treated as persons ; but 
in Single Entry the accounts of the day book and ledger 
represent persons alone.’ This, no doubt, is perfectly 
true; but if the mutuality of debtor and creditor be 
thoroughly understood, together with the fact that the 
cash book is only an overgrown folio in the ledger, and 
that the invoice and sales books are respectively the 
debtor and creditor sides of another folio of the ledger, 
what, we ask, is the difference of principle between the 
two systems ? However wise it may be to keep the actual 
booking clerk clear of the system he doesn’t work in; asa 
matter of education, the two might, with great ad vantage, 
be taught side by side. 

We should have thought that,in addition to the treat- 
ment of the transactions referred to in these books, there 
might have been a chapter devoted to the description, etc., 
of accidental books that occur in nearly every business, 


bankers and insurance offices. We cannot help believing 
that it is this 7 omission of clear statements of the 
principle, upon which such accidental books are kept, that 
causes the remark to be so often made by merchants, 
to the effect that no taught system of book-keeping would 
suit his particular business. We maintain, however, 
if a little more attention were paid to explaining the 
rare 24 upon which the whole science is based, that shat 

owledge of book-keeping, which can be got from books 


and schoolmasters, would be more valued by employers 
than it is. 


*,* Several reviews are crowded out. 


—o—_- 
JPublications Receiber. 
Burns and Oates— 
—— Recitations, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5—Zhe Granville 
tes. 


Chambers (W. and R.)— 
Elementary Science Reader. 
Advanced Physiography. By A. Findlater, M.A., LL.D. 
Elementary Mechanics. By J. Williams. 
Burns’ The Cotter’s Saturday Night and The Twa Dogs. 
Scott’s Lord of the Isles. Canto VI. 

Education Department, Adelaide, S. Australia— 
Comparative Tables of Information as to the Education 


Systems of England, the Australian Colonies, and New 
Zealand. 


— of the Minister Controlling Education, With Appen- 
ices, 


Map of Australia and New Zealand, 
Griffith and Farran— 
The Standard Authors Readers. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Our Little Ones, Vol. III, No. 2. September. 
Heywood (John)— 


Standard Poetry, with Explanatory Notes and Biographical 
Sketches, 


Johnston (W. and A. E.)— 

Pictures from the Holy Bible, with Descriptive Text. 
Kent and Co.— 

Sydow’s German Conversation Grammar, 
Laurie (Thomas)— ; 

Laurie’s Copy-Books. Nos, 1 to 12, 

Laurie’s Merit Certificates. 


Longmans and Co.— 
Longman’s Magazine. No, XI. September. 
Marcus Ward and Oo.— 


Ivanhoe: A Romance. Pd Sir W. Scott, Bart. School 
Edition. Edited by A, Mackay, 

Murby (T.)— 

Murby’s Historical Reader. Book 2. 

Murby’s Imperial Class Register of Attendance and Fees, 

Nelson and Sons (T.)— 

The Combined Lesson Books. Standards I., II., III., and IV. 

The World at Home. Standard V, 

Philip and Son (George)— 

Philips’ Historical Readers. Nos, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

History of England and Wales, from the Roman to the Nor- 
man Conquest. By T. Morgan Owen, M.A. 


A Complete Course of Arithmetical Examples and Exercises, 
: By T. W. Piper. 


Philips’ Standard Poetry Books. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

Science Ladders. No. 4. Flowerless Plants, 

Philips’ Excelsior Atlas. 

Shepherd and Kilner.— 

A Guide to the Pianoforte. By Alfred Walker. 

Smith, Hider and Co.— 

The Cornhill Magazine, No. 3. September. 

The Cambridge University Press— . 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. By the Rev. E. Thring, 
M.A, 


Ward, Lock and Oo.— 





ég4 Wages, Casks, etc., or some of the many used by 


Universal Instructor. Part 35- 
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and address on a separate piece of paper. 








5. Replies will not be sent through the post. 






following issue. 





Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Query Column, 


RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. We should be much obliged if correspondents, who send 
questions for solution, would give (if possible) the required answer, and the source from which the question is 





2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith and for facility of reference. 
8.ga@7 When a pseudonym is adopted it should be written at the end of the query, and the real name 


4. Correspondents are requested to write their queries /gidly, and on one side of the paper only. 


6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 12th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the 


*,* All communications for this column should be addressed—‘ Zhe Query Editor,’ The Practical Teacher, 













Arithmetic, 





1, SIGMA,—Eight bells begin.tolling simultaneously, and they 
toll at intervals of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8seconds respectively ; find 
after what interval of time they will again be all tolling at the 
same instant.— Barnard Smith, 

L. C. M. of 1, 2, 3, 4) 5, 6, 7, 8=840; 
.. they will toll together in 840 seconds= 14 minutes, Ans, 


2, NemMo.—The population of 4 cities is in the proportion of 
the reciprocals of $, ¢, $, $ ; suppose the last to have had 36,000 
inhabitants, what were the populations of the others respec- 


tively? 











Reciprocals of 3, ¢, $, $=4, 2, $, % 
= 9 75» 72, 70 , 
= e ; 
Population of first city =$§ of 36,000 
= 46,285$ ; 
second ,, =$§ of 36,000 


mt rele ; 
third ,, =#% of 36,000 


= 37,0254. Ans. 


3. PHILADELPHIA,—A bankrupt has good debts to the amount 
of £456 18s, 3d., and the following bad debts, £360 7s. 6d., 
£120 13s., and £21 4s., for which he receives respectively 4, 5, 
and 10 shillings in the £ ; his own liabilities amount to £4,558 ; 
how much can he pay in the £ ?—Barnard Smith, 


Amount received for 1st bad debt=} of £360 7s. 6d. 
= £72 Is. 6d. ; 
» =4 of £120 13s. 
= £30 38. 3d. 5 
” =4 of £21 4s. 
= £10 12s. 
Total amount received= £456 18s. 3d. + 
£72 1s. 6d. + £30 38. 3d. + £10 12s. 

















” 2nd »” 


” 








” » 3rd yy 





” 








= £569 15s. ; 
.. Amount payable in the £ = £569 15s. + 4,558 
=2s. 6d. Ans. 





4. ‘you & cavrov.—A and B together owe me £96, B and C 
£119, and A and C £113; what does each one owe me?— 
Davidson's Arithmetic, 

2(A, B, and C) owe £96 + £119 + £113 =£ 328, 
.. A, B, and C owe £328+2=£164; 

“. Aowes £164- £119= £45, 

B Hite ~ Hg 55 

C y» £164-£ = £68. 

Note.—We can recommend the’ following arithmetics :— 
Cornwell and Fitch’s, Barnard Smith’s, Brook Smith’s, Ham- 
blin Smith's, Colenso’s, Mansford’s, etc. 

* There ’ is an expletive (or introductory) adverb : the second 
‘there’ is an adverbof place, The first-is redundant. ‘ Zhere 
isa man ¢here.’ 


5. Inquisirive.—Divide £13 10s. into two parts so that if 
one part be divided equally among 20 boys, and the other part be 
divided equally among 35 men, each man will have fwice as 
much as each boy ; how much does each boy get ?—dinburgh 















Man’s share=twice boy’s share, 
35 men’s shares= 70 boys’ shares ; 
otal number of boys’ shares=70+ 20 


=90; 
.. Boy’s share= £13 10s. +90 


=7%s. Ans. 
-”-_ 


6. IGNORAMUS.—A cistern has two pipes, A and B, which 
singly could fill it in 9 hours and 10 hours respectively. It has 
also two taps, C and D, which singly could empty it in 12 and 
8 hours respectively. Suppose that when the cistern stands 
half full of water, A and B are turned on for 3 hours ; that then 
B is also turned on for the next 2 hours; that then A and D are 
turned off, and C is turned on for the next 8 hours; after which 
all are shut, and the cistern is found to contain 95 gallons more 
than half its capacity. (1) Find the contents of the cistern. (2) 
Find also how much per hour the cistern would lose or gain, if 
all the pipes were set open at once.—Colenso. 


A can fill the cistern in 9 hours, 


Cc = ” 10 ” > 
. emp y ” 12 ” , 
D ae ” 8 ” 3 

.. Acan fillin 1 hour } of the cistern, 

” ” 1 ” ’ 

Cc empty ” vy ” ’ 


D ” ” 3 ” ; 
Part filled by A in § hours> $x 5=$, 
” ” 9 10 45 =y'5X10=1, 
»» emptied C 


” 


» 8 =yyx 8=§, 
ow” D,, § » = bx 
.. Additional part of contents=(§ +1) — ($+) 
= — 3} 
— 112-93 
ors 


But this additional part=95 gals. ; 
-*. $4 of the cistern will hold 95 gals., 
-*. The cistern will hold (95 x ¢#) gals. 
= 360 gals. (1) 
Part filled in 1 hour when all are open 
=($+y5)— (vs +4) 
=t-ar 
=ats 
.*. The cistern would gain 
were open, (2) 


7. R.B, P.—A person went to market and bought 100 animals 
for £100, He pon oxen at £15, sheep at £1 10s., and 
rabbits at 2s, 6d, each respectively. How many of each descrip- 
tion did he buy ? 

Difference between price of oxen and average price 


1 gallon per hour, if all the pipes 


” ” sheep ” 


” ” rabbits ” 


(For ist difference), No, of oxen: Nc, of rabbits 
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(For 2nd difference. ), No. of sheep: No. of rabbits 
1! 17s. 6d, : 10s, 








21434 
> 7:43 


For every ox there must be 16 rabbits, 
» 7 sheep ” 4 ee 
For 2 oxen there must be 32 rabbits, 
Remainder of animals = 100 — (32 +2) 


*. No, of sheep = 7 of 66=%, of 66=42, 
» rabbits = 32+(66-42)=56. 


8. Tom Jonges.—At what rate per cent. will £750 amount to 
£1067 17s. 5yxd. in 3 years, compound interest? (Aughes’s 
Practical Course of Arithmetic.) 


Amount of £1 at end of 3 years= £1067 17s. 5y'sd. 
+750 
= £1067°87109375 


+ 75° 
= £1°423828125 ; 
Now /1°423828125 = 1°125 ; 
.. Amount of £1 at end of 1 year=£1°125, 
” £100 ” ” = £112°5 ; 
*, Rate per cent= 124. 


Note.—-Find the root of the amount of £1, represented by the 
No. of years. 


9: RuPERT.—Five horses start together and continue running 
round a circular course which is two miles in circumference. If 
they respectively run at 18, 16, 15, 12, and 10 miles an hour, how 
soon will they all be again together at the starting point? (Civz/ 
Service Examination, Nov., 1881.) 


First horse runs a round in ,*, hr.=} hr., 
Second ,, in vs br.=} hr., 


Third “<s A ys hr., 
Fourth a < Ys hr. =} hr., 
Fifth 


” 2? ys hr. =} hr. > 
by by re 4 $3 
L.C.M. of numerators=2 ; 
.. They are all again together at the starting point in 2 hrs. Ans, 


Note.—Y our writing is very good, and we believe it will obtain 
the full amount of marks at the Civil Service Examination. 


10. J. EDwARDs.—The ‘ Times’ issued on the morning of 
January Ist, 1880, was numbered 29,766. Find the No. of the 
same journal published on the 2nd Saturday in December, 1877. 
(Lower Division, Feb., 1880.) 

Jan. Ist, 1880, was on Thursday, No, 29,766 ; 
» 1879 »> Wednesday, No. 29,453; 
é 1878 3, Tuesday, No. 29,140 ; 
Monday, Dec. 31st, 1877, No. 29,139; 
Saturday, ,, 29th, ,, No. 29,138; 
56 » 22nd, ,, No. 20,1323 
“a »» 5th, ,, No. 29,126; 


” » Sth, ,, No. 29,120. Ans. 
Note.— Cornwell's * Geography,’ 3s. 6d. 


11. ALPHA.—Two places on a French map are known to be 
17 French leagues apart, and this distance is represented by 2°45 
English inches. Draw a scale of English miles for the map 
showing 100 miles. Show all your calculations, figure the scale 
properly, and write above it its representative fraction, (1 French 
league = 4262°84 English yards.) 

Distance = (4262°84 x 17) English yds. 
= 72,468'28 English yds. ; 
yds. yds, in. 
. 72,488'28 > 176,000 <: 2°45 : Scale for 100 miles 
18,117°07 44,000 
2°45 
9800 


ee 
18117°07)107800°00(5'95 in.... 
9058535 
17214650 
16305363 
9092870 
9058535 


34335 
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English Miles. 


"2975 °595 F 

} . _ 1°487 in. “7 in. 4°46 in. 5°95 “ 
| a 

© 5 10 25 50 75 100 


12, M. R. S.—A watch going uniformly is § minutes slow at 
9 a.m. on May 23rd, and 13°296 minutes fast at 20 past 2 a.m. 
on June 6th. Find at what instant it was exactly right, and the 
true time when on May 27th it indicated 45 min. 324 sec. past 
noon. (Z.xcise, 1882.) 


Time from May 23rd 9 a.m, to June 6th 2.20 a.m. 
= 13 days 17 hrs. 20 min. ; 
Time gained =(13°296 + 5) min. 
=(130+ 5) min, 
= 185, min, ; 
min. min. days. hrs. min. 
*. 18% : 5 2:13. 17 20: Time to gain § min, 
7° 24 
49% 135 329 
60 
19769 


40 
= 5400 min, 


=3 days 18 hrs. 


“. Clock was exactly correct 3 days 18 hrs, after May 23rd 


9 a.m., 
that is, May 27th, 3 a.m. 


Time from 3 a.m, to 12 — 45 — 324 p.m. : 
=9 hrs. 45 min. 324 sec, ; 
days hrs.min.hrs.min, sec, min, 


- 3 18 §:9 45 324 :: g : Time gained. 


24 60 
go 585 
: 60 __ 60 
KAPR 35132 
1PRX ie 
776% 
65 


= 324 sec. 


“. True time =45 min. past noon. 





Note.—(1) Yes. (2) We believe your writing would obtain 
the full percentage of marks. 


13. CERTIFICATE.—A can doa piece of work in 10 days, B in 
9, Cin 12. They all begin it together, but only C continues till 
the work is finished, A leaving it 3} days and B 2} days before 
its completion. In what time is it performed ? 


Part done by all in 1 day=y5+}+y, 
= 15+20+15 
180 


a» £8 « 
180» 
Rat ¥ 
Part A could do in 3} days= 1 BB 
aan A 
5 


. 
, 


= 4's 
” B ” ” 2} ” =the Y 
*, The work is performed in {(1 +, +39) +25} days 
= (254814652 0 


1 
935 ) days 


7 4 
= (22x days 
ZAZ6 OBB 
5 


=5% days. Ans, 


14. Romeo II.—A farm lets for £92 per annum ; the tenant 
pays for 2 year’s occupation, with interest accumulating at 5 per 
cent. ; the landlord pays } the amount for repairs of house, } of 
this for repairs of barn, and £2 3s. 4d. for other expenses ; find 
the balance. (Co/enso.) 


Amount paid =(£92 x 2) + (5°/, on £92) 
= 4184+ £4 12s. 
= £188 12s. ; 
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Part paid for repairs =}+4 of } 
=t+7, 
=; 
Amount left=32 of £188 12s. 
= £125 14s. 8d.; 
.. Balance= £125 14s, 8d. - £2 3s. 4d. 


= £123 IIs. 4d. Ans. 


Algebra, 


1. STUDENT.—Solve :— 
P+ P=] + ay 
B+yi=bOsry-1 
(1) 8 +y2=7 +2y 
(2) 8+y=6ry-1 
(1) °-ay+y=7 l 
(2) (w+y) (a? -ayt+y)=6xy -1 J 
.. Vixt+y)=6ry-1 
49(2° + 2xy + y*) = 362° — Lazy +1 


492° + ¥*) = 36x%y" - 11oxy +1 
(1) 494° +9") = 4929 + 343 


36x2y? — 159ry = 342 
xy8- fhayay 
xy* - tixy + ($2)? = AP + AS? 


= 5472 + 2809 
576 
= ye 
sy- f= Eh 
aye tiit+ ht 


.*. ry=6, or — }¥. 





7(x+y)=6xv-1 
=6x6-1, or (6x -}$)-1 
=35, or- 
xt+y=5, or- 
a*+22y+y°=25, or ¥ 
4xy = 24, or 1? 
#-21y+y'=1, af ” 195. or 193 
(./% and / 4 are surds, and 


a/ = 145 is an impossible quantity.) 


eo" x-y=ti 
t+y= 5 
2x= 6,o0r4 





2. INQUIsITIVE.— Evaluate :— 


a(x =y) (1 ~ xy) (x +1) (y+1) 
(+1 G41) 
= J2- J/3 and y= J/2+ J3. 
—(Edinburgh University, 1882-3.) 
a(x —y) (1- ay) (x +1) (y+1) 

(29 +1) (+1) 
2-9) (8 = ty) (4 +1) (+1) 
~ (e+) (xt =e) (vy tt) (py? - 74+ 0) 
__. x ~y) (1-29) 
~ (x= 241) (y’?-y¥ +1) 
- -8k-s. 
© BP —aylxry) tay tty —(xty) +i 





Now, s+y=2 4/2, and x-y= -2 ,/3, 
xe +oxy+y'=8, and 2° -2xy+y=12, 
Hence, 2*+y*=10, and zy= ~1) 








- 2x(-2,/3)x2 
1+2/2-1+10-2,/2+1 





= -8.v3, Ans, 


3. GarTeRs, Lamorna Cove.—Solve :— 





JP+ax- Ja*+ix=a+d, (Todhunter.) 
JP +ax- Ja+bxaa+s 


Squari REE D8 OS 
each side } P+ax—2 f(a? +bx) (H+ ax) +a? t+bx=a"+2ab +h 





—2 Jab +aix+ Pxt abx =2ab- ax - bx 


Squaring | 4a°b? + 4a°x + 42°x + 4abx* 
each side = 40°? + a?x* + Bx — ga%bx — 4ab*x + 2abx 


a?x? — 2abx? + 0x? =4a5x + 4a°bx + 4gal?x + 4b3x 
x(a — 6)? =42(a3 +07) + ab? + 0) 


Dividing each side by x, x(a-6)?=4(a+0)(a* +0") 


_4(atd)a? +0) 


. (a- oy" 


4. SHERWOOD.—What is the remainder when (x -1)(x-3) 


(x-5)(x-7) is divided by (x-2)(x-4)? (Edinburgh Unt- 
versity, M.A., 1882.) 


(x — 1)(x — 3) - 5)(x — 7) + (*- 2)" - 4) 
= (2? — 4+ 3)(a? - 12x +35) +2°- 6x48 
=x — 1629 + 862° - 176x + 105+ 2° -6x+8; 


1 —16+86-176+.105 
6 6 -60+ 108 
-8 —- 8+ 80-144 
I-10+18+ I2— 39 








.*. Quotient =2* -‘Tox + 18 and 


Remainder = 12x — 39. 


5. Eooua.—Find the conditions that the two cubics 


ax3+bx°+ex+d=0 
@234+0x+¢ex+d =0 


should have two common roots. (Dublin University, 1882.) 


ax+bx*+cx+d=0 
@234+b'x°+¢x+a'=0 
aa’ x3 +a'bx?+a'cx+a'd=0 } 
aa’ x3 + ab’ x* +ac'x +aa’' =0 
(ab’ — a’b)x* + (ac’ - a'c)x'+ (ad -a'd)=0 
ac’ -@¢_ad-ad 
*+7j-ab al -ab 
ac’ -a'c ac’ -a'¢ 2 a@d-ad 
+ ai -ab 2(as’—a’'b)} ~ ab’ -a’b 





a*c'? — 2aa' ce +a" 





+ gab’ -abp er 
_ 4(al! -a'b)(a'd- ad) + ad? — 2aa'ec' +a'*c" 
- 4(al’ — a’b)? 
_ 4aa'b’d — 4a°l'd — 4a'*bd + g4aald’ + a°c'? 
ipa nl — 2aa'ce’ + a%e* 
4(ad’ - a’o)? 
=A? - 40'a’) — 2aa'(cc’ — 26d" — 20d) 
OM a” P 
4(ab’ —a’b)* 


.*. Condition is :— 


Je = 4bdy(e* = 402) must equal (cc - 2dd - 23’). 
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Geometry. 














the given straight line and form with it an equilateral triangle. 


£ 













G Hi 8 








Let AB be the given straight line, and C, D the two given 
ints. 
PO n AB describe the equilateral triangle ABE. (I. 1.) 
Through C draw GC parallel to AE, and through D draw 
HD parallel to BE. (I. 31.) 
Produce GC and HD to meet at F. Then, FGH is the 
equilateral triangle required. 
Proof — ..FGH= 2 EAB, (I. 29.) 
LFHG=cEBA. ,, 
.. £GFH=<AEB; (I. 32.) 
But, A EAB is equiangular. 
.*°. SFGH is equiangular, and therefore equilateral. 
(I. 6. Cor ) : 


Note.—The plural form is correct. 












2. INCOGNITO.—The square on the side of an equilateral 
triangle is equal to three times the square on the radius of the 
circle which passes through its angular points. 





A 


















Es) c 









Let ABC be an equilateral triangle. 
Bisect AB and AC in Dand E. (I. 10.) 
. At D and E draw the perpendiculars DF and EF, meeting in 
' (1. 22.) 
Join AF. Then AF is the radius of the circle which passes 
through A, B, C. 
Proof.—AF?= AD? + DF’, (I. 47 ) 
Also, AF?=AE?+EF*; 
and AD=AE, .*. DF=EF ; 
Inthe triangle ADF, AEF, the two’ sides DA, AF =the two 
sides EA, AF, and the base DF =the base EF. 
-. £DAF=2EAF;; (I. 8.) 
LCAB= # right angle, being the angle of an equilateral 
triangle, 
2. DAF =} right angle, 
LAFD=} right angle ; (I. 32.) 
AS ADF is half an equilateral triangle, of which the side 











and 






is AF, 


1. TRURON.—Through two given points on the same side of 
a given straight line draw two other straight lines, so as to meet 






457 
ae side of the triangle 
= AF. 
AF*=AD*+ DF’, (I. 47.) 
=AD?+(}AF)? 
=AD*+ JAF? 
3AF? =AD? 
3AF? =4AD? 
= AB’, as AD is half of AB. 
Q. E. D. 


General. 






1. RALPHO’s writing is good ; its stiffness will disappear by 
practice. Botany, we repeat, is one of the twelve ‘additional 


subjects ’ for which marks will be given at the Admission Exam- 
ination in July. 


2. EDINBURGH.—In all the cases quoted, ours (our’s), theirs 
(their's), its, mine, thine, his, hers, are pronominal adjectives or 
possessive pronouns, which are used without the noun to which 
they relate. /¢s is not now used in this way. 
(#.¢., the 7imbductoo people) is not elegant. The apostrophe is 
similarly obsolete in our’s, their's. Both (once an adjective of 
number meaning two) is used as a conjunction. 


* Its are black’ 


3. Roco.—(1) You mst have copied your query incorrectly ; 
please repeat it. 


4. HERBERT.—Your query was solved in our issue for July 
1882. 


5. ODIN.—The solution of your query appeared in our issue ‘ 
for June, 1882. 


6. R. M. S.—You will find the solution of your query in our 
issue for December, 1882, 


5° means the third power or cube of 5 ; 
5° » oo fh gg, OE G5 te. 


7. DiscipuLUsS.—Your query appears in our issue for March 
1882, 


8. JuLius Casar.—lIn your query you do not state how me 
A and B live, and therefore it is impossible to give how muc 
more waking life B will have than A, 


9. M.—Thanks for your solution. 


10. Q. R. S. writes well. His studits should give him a good 
place on the list, but he should practise the expression of his 
acquired knowledge. Composition is of great importance. Let 
him begin Latin by all means, He is not likely to excel with- 
out it. He can take French afterwards. 





11. IN Doust.—‘ Pretty Fair’ is of less value than ‘ Fair,’ 
and ‘ Very Fair’ is next to ‘ Good,’ usually, in the scale of marks, 
The value of bullion varies. 







12. NANCY.—The statement to which you refer is inaccurate, 
and was inserted by oversight. It was corrected in the /z/ 
number of the PRACTICAL TEACHER, and should read as fol- 
lows :—‘ Six perfect fourths, each comprising two major seconds 
and one minor second, or five semitones.’ 





13. BLACKBURNIAN,—He were no lion were not Romans 
hinds, The first were= would be ; the second were is subjunc- 
tive: if the Romans were not hinds, 


14. AMICUS will notice many words which, though they begin 
with an aspirate, are preceded by an when the accent is not on 
the first syllable. 4 Aar’mony, but an harmon'ic. Hence we 
say an hotel, the aspirate in such cases not being marked. 


15. J. AMESBURY.—No French author is prescribed for the 
July examination. Learn well the verbs. 


16, J, H. R—63. Finer rhythm for 7aa Taatai= Tuatefe 
A Broader = 7aa-aa Taa Jaa. 
64. Finer rhythm for Taa-aatai=Taa-efe, 
Broader ditto= 7aa-aa-aa Jaa. 


17. M. L. R.—The Certificate Examination Questions are 
annually published in our columns, and in older journals like 





The Schoolmaster and School Guardian, We have given some 
answers. No book containing complete sets is known to us, 
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18, Ix1oN OF SeGonTIUM.—Your query is simply a test of 105 +104 BD=2601 
patience, 


19. FourtH Year P.T.—The answer is given in the second 
staff, p. 348. Any work on harmony will give a full explana- 
tion, 


20, J. F. A—TZanner’s ‘Advanced Course of Agriculture’ 
(Macmillan). 


. AD= ./2025 
Mensuration. =45- 


.*. Length of the ndicular=45 feet. 
1. YELSSERP.—The sides of a triangle are 51, 52, and 53 ft. ; . Ri ao 


find the perpendicular from the opposite angle on the side of 52 Area of triangle ABD=4 (BD x AD) 
ft., and fod the area of the two triangles into which the original =4 (24 x 45) sq. ft. 
triangle is thus divided. (7cdhunter.) = 540 sq. ft. ; 


A ACD =} (CD x AD) 


=+4 (28 x 45) sq. ft. 


| = 630 sq. ft. 


Note.—‘ Algebra’ (7odhunter) ; ‘ Euclid’ (Zodhunter, Potts, 
or Hamblin Smith); ‘Trigonometry’ (Zodhunter); ‘Conic 
Sections’ (Drew and Jodhunter), etc. 


2.. X. Y. Z.—A drawing-room 36 ft. 10 in. long, and 23 ft. 
. 2 in. wide, is surrounded with a cornice 34 in. wide, the gilding 
x - which cost £4 11s. 10}d. ; how much was that per square 
oot ? 
B 52 \ c Perimeter of room =(36 ft. 10 in. + 23 ft. 2 in.) x2 
aes. D a 60 ft. x2 
Parse . 120 “4 ; 1 
AD*=AC?- CD», (I. 47. ea of cornice = 120 ft. x 34 in, 
= AB? - BD* i - ee 
* AC*-CD*=AB? - BD’, (Ax, 1.) 24 
53° - (52 - BD)*= 51? - BD* = 35 sq. ft. ; 
2809 — (2704 — 104 BD + BD*) = 2601 — BD? .*. Cost per square foot = £4 11s. 104d, + 35 
2809 —- 2704+ 104 BD —- BD* =2601 - BD? = 28, 734. Ans. 


———EE 


JOSEPH HUGHES’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
PER PARCELS POST. 


Early application should be made, as the number of copies is limited. 


*,* The Eight Numbers ofthe current volume of THE PRACTICAL TEACHER sent PER PARCELS Post on receipt of 
P.O.O. for 2s. 9d. 

The Two Volumes of THE SCHOLAR and LITTLE LEARNER (just complete), strongly bound in cloth, sent post free 
upon receipt of P.O,O. for 1s. 6d. Every Teacher should see these charming volumes, which are accepted by 
Inspectors generally as ordinary Reading Books. They meet, in all respects, the requirements of the new Circular 
issued by the Education Department on the Working of the Code. 

GB 1 ordered at the same time, the Eight Numbers of * Practical Teacher’ and the New Volumes of ‘ Scholar’ and ‘ Little 

Learner’ will be sent, post free, on receipt of P.O.O. for 4s. 





sq. ft. 

















NOW READY, No. 1, VOL. II. (NEW SERIES), OF 


Tue GOVERNESS & HEAD-MISTRESS 


A Weekly Journal for Certificated and High School Teachers. 
PRICE 1d.; POST FREE, 1}d. 


CONTENTS. r 
THE MERIT GRANT IN INFANT SCHOOLS. By Mrs. Mortimer, Lecturer on the Kinder-Garten at the 


ome and Colonial Training College, London. 


@@ In these papers MISTRESSES will find every mecessary help to secure the MERIT GRANT [Art. 106 (b) 2, 3] 
without having to consult other authorities. 


HATTON MOOR HOUSE. A New Story by Marcarer Lorne. 

THE BLUE BOOK ON NEEDLEWORE. Being the Official Reports of Inspectors on this subject. 

ON TEACHING CHILDREN TO KNIT STOCKINGS. By Mrs, Dewnurst. 

N.U. B. T. NOTES. By Mrs. HELLER, 

THE ASSOCIATIONS. GOSSIP. REVIEWS. PRIVATE HELP COLUMN. FILOMENA'S 
WEEKLY LETTER. CERTIFICATE LITERATURE. ENGAGEMENTS, Etc. 


",” ' The Gewerness and Head-Mistress’ may be ordered through any Syery, 4 or at any Bookstall. Sent post direct from the Office :—One 
Quarter, us. pid.; Half Year, 38. 34. ; One Year, 6s. 6d. All P.O.0.'s should be made payable to Joseph Hughes at the Chief Office. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, PUBLISHER, PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 
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“MAGNETINE (DARLOW & CO’S). 


ecommended and used for the Cure of 











Ppenat Affections Rheumatism General Debility Sciatica Asthma 
ver Complaints Rheumatic Gout Constipation Lumbago N sare 
Heart ‘Affections Lung Affections Hysteria Hernia Bronchitis 





And other kindred complaints. 
TESTIMONIAL, | 

GENT’S BELT, 25s. Horton Infirmary, Banbury, Oxfordshire, July 28th, 1882. JLADW’S BELT, 30s. 
Dear Sir,—I think you will be pleased to learn that in a compa- 
ratively short time after wearing your appliances, the pain in the top of 
my lungs went away, and has never returned ; also a troublesome, long- 
standing Te. eruption on the back and shoulders disappeared 
entirely ; and I believe these ‘ good losses,’ to speak paradoxically, arose 
entirely from the use of your Magnetine, - Again, the wearing of your 
Belt, a short time after putting it on, after breakfast, gives relief— 

marked relicf—to a pain in the left side, which has tormented me more 
or less for many years; of this I can aeek most confidently and unmis- 
takably. In conclusion, upon‘the whole, all through the winter, whilst 

J wearing your Magnetic Soles, I have suffered less with cold feet 

ill heretofore. With kind regards, I remain, dear sir, yours truly, 


Georce Ware Davips, ~ 
PAMPHLE!S POST FREE. The Resident Dispenser, Horton Infirmary, Banbury. PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


DARLOW & CO. 443 STRAND, LONDON. 





































P\|HILIP S HISTORICAL READERS. 

Teachers, intending to change their Books, should examine and adopt these 
Readers, which will be found to produce the best and highest results, not 
only in History as a Class Subject, but also, by developing the “intelligence ” 
of the children and thus improving “the general quality of the work”- 
(Art. 109b), their use will go far towards securing the highest Merit Grant 
in addition to the highest History Grant. 





~ 
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SPECIMEN OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 





GEORGE PHILIP & SON, PUBLISHERS, LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 


OPEN TO LADIES. SCHOLASTIC 
CLASS LECTURES AT EXETER HALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 










SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH TS BY To supply Teachers, School Board Members, and School 

eS F MD. with ANY kind of Musical Instrument from ANY 

ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, Esq., M.D. Lond. Managers A 
(Gold Medallist and Univ. Scholar in Medicine, Physician to City Maker at bona fide Trade Price for Cash, or by Easy Instalmen 





Dispensary, etc., etc.) 
On Wednesday Evenings, roy October 3rd, 1883, jrom 
7. 








2 
eB r 
‘ 0 . & *:) 
FEES :—-For the course of about 28 Lectures, to Members and Associ- A - <4 
ates, 5s., and to Non-Members and Non-Associates, 7s. 6d. (if both & ¢ ey) ss 
courses of Lectures are attended the collective Fees will be 7s. 6d. and = ¥ Y 
128. 6d.), provided they enter for the Examinaticn at the end of the Session. 











re Eon oe : oy 
























































1. Foop, Diet, AND CookIne.—2. WATER AND BEVERAGES.—3. AIR.— &- ro s Os 
4, REMOVAL OF WASTE AND IMPURITIES.—5. SHELTER AND WARMING,— @ 
6. Locat ConpiTIons.—7. PersonaL HyGrIkne.—8. TREATMENT OF rg nt ie 
BLIGHT WOUNDS AND ACCIDENTS.—9. PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 3. ny ‘> : 3 
Also Classes will be held by Dr. NEWSHOLME, at Exeter Hall, on ¢ a , igs 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
Illustrated by Microscopical Demonstrations and Diagrams ‘We have now had plenty of time to try the piano; and I can say to you 
(SCIENCB AuD her DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON), bow very much we —— wit, and how greatly am, obliged pee 
On Wednesday Evenings, commencing October 3rd, 1883, from ae Hut ve 
‘30 to 7.30. “You are at liberty to make any use of my wife's and my own opinion— 
rai 
The Fees are the same as for the Classes on Hygiene. __ that the piano ip enaiinns both for tone and touch, and that by ong 
The Examinations in both aleve ete, passed, gualt Sor Certificates - ev. T. W. Suarrs, M.A., 4.401. for Training C. Ser 
and Prizes, for which all can compete. Advanced estes, obtainable choolmasters. ’ 
by attending these Lectures, enable the owners to teach the corresponding 15,000 similar Testimonials have been received from all parts of the 
subject in connection with the Science and Art Department. . gountry, from H.M. Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors, Presidents of N.U.E.T. 
detailed Syllabus may be had wgon application to the Secretary of Principals and Masters of Training Colleges, Teachers and Schoo) Board 
the Sei and Art Classes, Exeter Hall, d, W.C. Clerks. 














THE ONLY ADDRESS IS 


39 OSENEY CRESCENT, CAMDEN ROAD, 
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- BORDS PIANOS | | DRAWING = pie waa 





Liberal Allowance to Schools, Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, Post Free, 





MMIC PIANOS EXCHANCCD. 
42 





BRODIE & MIDDLETON, 
79, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 
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ENGLISH CLASSICS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 





Shakespeare’s Merchant of ; 


Venice, with Notes, etc., by 
T. PARRY cceees- 


Parry’s Selections from the Mer- 
chant of Venice 


Shakespeare's Julius Cesar, 
with Notes, etc., by T. PARRY... 


Parry’s Selections from Julius 
CEBSAF coccccchsccccesococsces 


Macaulay's Warren Hastings, 
with Notes, etc., by S. Hares... 


Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
Rome 


LONGMANS & oo. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
ppuxance BAN K.—Southampton Buildings, Chan- 
cery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual _— of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not 
drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on deposit at Three per cent. Interest. 

The ae undertakes for its customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the opaees of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purcl and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular B ee issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on a 

March, 1880. FRANCI 


The ‘Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed Four Millions. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
ag PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and no 
Rent to Pa at the Office of the Birxseck Buripine Society. 
H° OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE sein asene PER MONTH, with i a. 
either for Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at Birx 
eack Freenoip Lanp Society. 


A Pamphlet, with full aa 
a cents BAY RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Cages Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 

—Rapid PostaL and CLass Preparation by Mr. 
J. Keer, F.R.G.S., Civil Service Academy, 6, Colquitt 
Street, Liverpool. The System is essentially individual, 
and involves (a) a thorough study of Text-Books, each 
subject being so divided as to render easy its rapid 
acquisition by the student; (4) an Exhaustive Treat- 
ment of the Latest Examination Papers. Recent suc- 
cesses :—-xcise—16th, 18th, 19th, 21st (twice), 33rd, 36th, 
sist, 57th, 84th, etc. ; Men Clerks—igth, 37th, 41st, 45th, 
agth, etc. ; Customs—sth, 24th (twice), 25th, 29th, 35th, 
goth (twice), 45th, etc.; Boy Clerks— 16th, 18th, 
goth, 45th, 53rd, 6oth, etc., etc. Praspectus on Appli- 


cation. 


London : 


‘AVENSCROFT, Manager. 











The Ninth Edition, price 2s. 6d. Key, price 2s. 


GREEK LESSONS. 


BY W. H. MORRIS. 


*The simplicity of the method of study that Mr. Morris has 
laid down is perfectly marvellous.’—Shield of Faith. 


MORRIS'S 
ELEMENTA LATINA, 


Or Latin Lessons FOR BEGINNERS. 


Ninth Edition, price ts. 6d. 


‘An admirable little book for beginners.’— Educational 
Times. 


LONGMANS AND CO. 


LONDON : 





DR. HOPKINS’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


OPKINS’S EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRA- 
PHY .« on an improved plan, = tom ey much 
valuable information on various subjects. w Edition, 1s. 6d. 
HOPKINS’S EXERCISES I COMPOSITION: New 
Edition, 1s 6d. A K TO THE AB 
ME QUKINSS PUPIUS MaNUaL OF. EXERCISES IN 
con 25,000 
nititittihiinan..  <- 
HOPKINS’S TEACHERS’ “MANUAL OF EXERCISES 
IN = TAL ARITHMETIC, forming a Key to the above, 
38. 6d. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Longman & Co; Kent 
& Co.; Relfe Brothers ; Hamilton, "Adams, & Co. Birming- 
ham: B.C. Osborne & Son. Manchester : Heywood. 





‘BANKRUPT STOCK.’ 
G. HE. HAWES, 


SCHOOL DESK MANUFACTURER, 


Having purchased the Entire Stock of Iron Standards 
manufactured by 


JOHN GLENDENNING, 
Late of Chalk Hill Works, trading under the name of 


COLMAN & GLENDENNING, 


IS NOW OFFERING THE CELEBRATED 


NORWICH DESKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 











For particulars apply to the above, at 
CHAPEL FIBLD, 


OR 


DUKE’S PALACE WORKS, 


NORWICH. 
Maker to the Birmingham School Board. 
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UITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. — Graduated istruction, 
suitable exercises, careful corrections, and ample solutions are 
provided regularly twice a week. The termsare either —— 
(from 10s, per quarter) or by results (from £1 upwards), a - 
ing to preference. Pupils who prefer the quarterly arrangement 
remit the fee at the end of the quarter; those who select ‘ pay- 
ment by results’ receive their instruction gratuitously unless a 
pass ts secured, 

MATRICULATION (established 1871).—As explained in recent 
advertisements, this is practically the only opportunity of 
— suitable and sufficient instruction from Tutors who 
devote their whole time to the work, and who require no pay- 
ment whatever if the pupil fails after two attempts. 

CIVIL Senvice.— Scholarship, A.C.P., Diocesan, Shorthand, 
P.T. Papers, Science, Drawing, Musical, Medical, Legal, and 
all other branches as usual, Terms, quarterly or ‘by results,’ at 
the option of the pupil. 

Address, Mr. JAMES JENNINGS, Tuition by Correspondence 
Office, Depttord, London. 





SECOND EDITION, 
* A gem of a little book.’ *‘ Really unique.’ 


DICKINSON’S 
Difficulties of English Grammar and Analysis 


SIMPLIFIED. 
WITH A CouRSE OF EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 
Price 2s. 


The Teachers’ Assistant says :—‘ We are glad to welcome a 
second edition of Mr. Dickinson’s useful little work. The whole 
subject is most fully and carefully treated, from the first lesson 
on nouns to the examination of the most involved sentence. All 
knotty points are so thoroughly explained and so fully illustrated, 
that it must be the student’s own fault if he has not, after having 
worked through the book, an accurate and reliable grasp of the 
grammatical structure of the language.’ 








ite Cae h a, 2, 
London: JOSEPH HUGHES, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. . 
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SCHOOL MUSIC. 
J. CURWEN & SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CODE MUSIC DRILL. Part I., for Standard I. 
Tonic Sol-fa. Price 2d. 


CODE MUSICDRILL Part II., for Standards 
II. and III. Tonic Sol-fa. Price 2d. 

CODE MUSIC DRILL. Part III., for Standards 
IV., and upwards Tonic Sol-fa. Price 2d 

CODE MUSIO DRILL. Part IV. Staff Nota- 
tion. Price 2d. 

SCHOOL MUSIC LEAFLETS. Each Leaflet 
contains a School Song, Sol-fa Notation on one side and 
Staff Notation on the other. Price 1s. per 100; assorted. 
Is. 6d. ; single copies, $d. Nos. 1 to 96 ready. Also in 3 
parts, 6d. each. These Leaflets are very handy for School 
purposes. Detailed list post free. 


CODE SINGING TESTS. Tonic Sol-fa. For 


the Teacher to give vocally, or write upon the Blackboard. 
Price 6d. 


CODE SINGING TESTS. Staff Notation. For 


the Teacher to give vocally, or write upon the Blackboard 
Price 6d. 


YOUNG VOICES: an Elementary Tonic Sol-fa 
Course for Schools, 3d. 

THE SONGSTER: an Elementary Tonic Sol-fa 
Course for Schools. 1d. 

SCHOOL CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. 
* Red Riding Hood,’ ‘ An Hour in Fairyland,’ ‘ The White 
Garland,’ ‘The Flower Queen,’ ‘The Picnic,’ ‘ The 
Children’s Queen,’ ‘The Indian Summer,’ ‘The Twin 
Sisters,’ ‘The Birds and the Fairies,’ ‘The Rose Queen,’ 
etc. Send for list. 

COMPANION FOR TEACHERS: a Hand- 
book for Teachers wishing to study the Tonic Sol-fa system, 
and teach it in their Schools. Price 1s, 


School Music List sent gratis and post free. 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8,'Warwick Lane, E.C. 











HOW TO TEACH PLAIN NEEDLEWORK, 


EMILY 


G. JONES. 





PRICE 99°, 





SENT POST FREE FOR PUBLISHED PRICE IN HALFPENNY STAMPS. 





The Cucen says :—‘ A thoroughly practical and sensible book, 
written by one who evidently Aas taught what she teaches others 
how to teach, and whose lessons, therefore, have borne the test 
of experience. The book is arranged according to the standards 
required under the present Code, and its pages will be of mate- 
rial assistance to a teacher in preparing her school for the opera- 
tion of the new one. The lesson on darning, a much neglected 
branch of needlework, is especially good, and we much approve 
of the remarks on button-holes at pp. 26-28. We are glad to 
find from page 14 that Miss Jones advises the teaching of a cer- 
tain amount of needlework to boys as well as girls. How much 
misery would be spared to men if her advice were followed.’ 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘ As this lady is the examiner to 
the Leicester School Board, she writes with a thorough knowledge 
of the requirements of the Code, and wisely endeavours to interest 
schoolgirls in needlework.’ 


The Schoolmaster says :—‘ This is a laudable and, we trust, a 
successful effort on the part of an examiner in needlework to in- 
struct the teachers of girls’ and infants’ schools in that branch of 











| book must be invaluable.’ 


their professional duty of which it has of late years been the 
fashion in certain quarters to represent them as lamentably 
ignorant. ... 

‘We have much pleasure in commending this book to the no- 
tice of those for whom it has been prepared.’ 


The School Guardian says :—‘ The instructions given are 
simple and easy to follow, and a large number of useful diagrams 
are also included. Young and inexperienced teachers will here 
find full explanation of such subjects as coral-stitch, Swiss 
darning, herring-boning, Dutch heel, thickened heel, and 
purling.’ 

The Drafter says :—‘ Miss Jones, who is a member of the 
London Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework, and 
examiner in needlework to the Leicester School Board, is spe- 
cially fitted, by practical experience, to produce such a work as 
that before us Every possible variety of stitch is demonstrated 


and clearly explained, and in a way that any one could readily 
To materfamilias the little 


understand the lessons given. 





LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES, PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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G. BELL & SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of alt kinds, sent post free on application, 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES. | 


Belect jons of the Greek and Latin Authors, 
with Introduction and Notes for Young Students. 
The Texte are those of the ‘ Bibliotheca Classica’ 
and the ‘Grammar-School Classics.’ In feap. 
Svo, ls. 6d. each, except the ‘ Ion,’ price 2s., and 
Homer, Book I., price 1s. 


AESCHYLUS. By F. A. PaLey, M.A. PRO- 
METHEUS VINCTUS.—SEPTEM contra THE- 
BAB. — AGAMEMNON, — PERSAE. — EUME- 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Pauey, M.A.— 
ALOESTIS.—MEDEA. — HIPPOLYTUS. — HE- 
CUBA.—BACCHAE.—ION (price 2s.)—ORES- 
TES.—PHOENISSAE.—TROADES. 

SOPHOCLES. By F. A. Pa.tey, M.A.— 
OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. — OEDIPUS COLO- 


NEUS.—ANTIGONE. 

HOMER’S ILIAD. Book I. By F. A. PALEY, 
M.A. Price Is. 

TERENCE. By W. Wacyer, Ph.D.—AN- 


DRIA. — HA NTIMORUMENOS. — PHOR.- 
MIO.—ADELPHOE. 

CICERO. By G. Lona,M.A. DE AMICI- 
TIA.—DE SENECTUTE.—SELECT EPISTLES. 

OVID. Selections from the AMORES, 
TRISTIA, HEROIDES,and METAMORPHOSES. 
By A. J. Mactxeann, M.A. 

For separate Books of Caesar, Virgil,and Xenophon, 

see ‘ Grammar-School Classics.’ 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with — 
Notes edited by eminent Scholars; lly 
adapted for use in Public and Grammar Schools. 
Feap. 8vo. 

CAESAR.— De BELLO GALLICO. By 
G. Lowe, M.A. 5s. 6d. Bks. IV. and V., sepa- 
rate, ls. 6d. 

CAESAR. Books I.—III. With Notes for 
Junior Classes. By G. Lona, M.A., 2s. 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 
Selected Poems. Edited by the Rev. A. H. 
Wratistaw, late Head Master of Bury St. Ed- 
munds School, and F. N. Surton, B.A. With 
Short Biographical Notices of the Poets. 3s. 6d. 

CICERO. e SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, 
and SELECT EPISTLES. By G. Lone, M.A. 
New Edition. 4s. 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS.—By the-late Rev. J. 
F. Macmicnak., Head-Master of the Grammar 
Bchool, Ripon. 2s. 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.—XII. By F. 
A. Pacey, M.A. 6s. 6d. 

HORACE. Edited by A. J. MACLEANE, 
M.A. With a Short Life. Revised Edition, 
és. 64. Or, Part I., ODES, 3s. 6d.; Part II., 
SATIRES and EPISTLES, 3s. 6d. 

JUVENAL.-SIXTEEN SATIRES (expur- 
Ried. By H. Prior, M.A., late Scholar of 

nity College, Oxford, 4s. 6d. 

MARTIAL.-SELECT EPIGRAMS. By F. 
A. Pawey, M.A., and W. H. Sronx, Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With Life. 6s. 6d. 

OVID.—The SIX BOOKS of the FASTL 
By F. A. Patwy, M.A. New Edition. 5s. 

SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA., 
With a Life. By Groner Lone, M.A. 5s. 

TACITUS.—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. By 
the late Rev. P. Frost, Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

VIRGIL.BUCOLIGS, GEORGICS, and 
AENEID. Books 1.—IV. Abrid from Pro- 
fessor Conington’s Edition. 6s. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—AENEID. Bks. V.— XII. Abridged 
from Professor Conington's Edition by Professor 
H. Nerriesate and W. Waoyer, Ph.D. 5s. 6d. 
Or in 9 separate vols., price ls. 6d. \e 

XENOPHON.—The ANABASIS. With Life, 
Itinerary, Index, and Three Maps. By the late 

of the Gram- 
. Revised Edition, 5s. Or 


J. F. Macmicnaxt, Head-Master 

mar School, 

iné PRON. vols., price 1s. 6d. each. 
XENOPHON.—The CYROPAEDIA. | Edited 

by G. M. Gonmam, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. New Edition, 6s. 
XENOPHON.—The MEMORABILIA. Edited 

by Penctvat Froer, M.A., late Fellow of St. 

John's College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 








Cambridge School & College Text-Books. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises for the use of 
Students in the Universities, Schools, and Candi- 
dates for the Public Examinations. Fceap. 8vo. 
ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. ELSEx, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Feap. 8vo, 10th Edition. 3s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA. By the Rev. C. ELsEE, M.A, 


6th Edition. 4s. 
ALGEBRA.—A PROGRESSIVE COURSE of 
EXAMPLES. By the Rev. W. F. Macmicwakt, 
late Head-Master of the Grammar School, War- 
wick,and R. Prowps Smira, M.A., Master at 
Cheltenham College. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
With Answers, 4s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC. By A. Wriatey, M.A., 
St. John’s College. 3s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC.—A PROGRESSIVE 
COURSE of EXAMPLES. With Answers. By 
J. Watson, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
; formerly Senior Mathematical Master 

Ordnance School, Carshalton. Fifth 


Edition. 2s. 6d. 

PLANE ASTRONOMY, an Introduction to. 
By P. T. Mary, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
pai 5th Edition, Revised. 4s. 

CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMETRICALLY. 
By W. H. Besant, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of 

St. John's College. 4th Edition. 4s. 6d. So1v- 

TIONS, 4s. 

STATICS. By H. Goopwin, D.D., Bishop 

of Carlisle. Second Edition. 3s. 

HYDROSTATICS. By W.H. Besant, M.A., 

F.R.8. 10th Edition. 4s. 

MENSURATION. By B. T. Moors, M.A., 
Fellow of Pembroke College. With numerous 
Examples, 5s. 

NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA, the First Three Sec- 
tions of. Withan Appendix, and the Ninth and 
Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A., St. 
John's College. The 5th Edition, Edited by P.T. 
Matn, M.A., Fellow of 8t. John's College, 4s. 

TRIGONOMETRY. By T. P. Hupson, M.A., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. With Answers. 

By W.8. Aupis, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY for SCHOOLS. 
By T. G. Vrvyan, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, and Math. Master of Charterhouse. 4th 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT, COMPANION to the. 
By the late A. O. Barrett, M.A., Caius College. 
4th Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

COMMON PRAYER, the K of, AN HIS- 

TORICAL and EXPLANATORY TREATISE on. 

By W.G. HUMPHRY, B.D. 6th Edition, Re- 

vised. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

MUSIC. By H. C. BANISTER, Professor of 
Harmony and Composition at the R. A. of 
Music, 10th Edition. 5s. 

This Manual contains Chapters on Notation, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint; Modulation, 
Rhythm, Canon, Fugue, Voices, and Instruments ; 
with Exercises on Harmony, Examination Papers, 
and Index and GI of Musical Terms. 
MUSIC, A CONCISE HISTORY of, from the 

Commencement of the Christian Bra to the 


Present Time. By Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, 
B.Mus. Oxon. 6th Edition, Revised. Feap, 
8vo, 3s, 6d 


FRENCH AND GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


French and German Class-Books—continued. 


GASC’S POCKET DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS 


or TRAVELLERS. Thirty-fifth Thousand. 4s.; 
or 2 vols., neat leatherette, 5s. 


MATERIALS for GERMAN PROSE COMPO- 

SITION. Selections from Modern English 
Writers, with Grammatical Notes, Idiomatic 
Renderings, and an Introduction. By Dr. Bucu- 
HEIM, Professor in King’s College, and Examiner 
to the London University. 7th Edition. Feap. 
&vo, 4s. 6d.—K EY to Parts I. and II., 3s. 


WORTFOLGE ; or, Rules and Exercises on 
the Order of Words in German Sentences. With 
a Vocabulary. By F. Stock, D.Lit., M.A., Lon- 
don; Member of the Council and Fellow of 
University College, London. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





POPULAR GRAMMARS BY C. P. MASON, 


Fellow of University College, London. 


‘I have been trying my best to induce schools 
CRT | to study r. Mason’s Grammars. 
. . . « Their superiority over most of the Gram- 
mars in ordinary use is, to my mind, most striking 
and undeniable, especially as regards the analysis 
of sentences.’—Report for 1876 of E. H. R, Rics- 
Wieern, Esq., 4.M. Inspector of Schools, 


FIRST NOTIONS of GRAMMAR, for Young 
Learners. Feap. 8vo, 10th Thousand. Cloth, 8d. 


‘For a foundation in grammar, I know of no 
better book than Mason’s ‘First Notions of 
Grammar.’ A thorough acquaintance with this 
little elementary book alone would have enabled 
many a pupil-teacher to pass a better examination 
than has been the result of an imperfect study of 
much more advanced books.— Address to the Mana- 
gers and Teachers of Schools in the North Stafford- 
shire District by E. H. R. Rick-Wicer, Esq., 1.M. 
Inspector of ‘School s. 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for 


Junior Classes. Demy 18mo, 35th Thousand. 1s. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for 
the Use of Junior Classes. 10th Edition, Re- 
vised. 43rd Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR; including the Prin- 
ciples of Grammatical Analysis. 26th Edition, 
Revised. Eighty-sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
green cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘This Grammar and Analysis is one of the most 
practical, exact, and exhaustive in existence, and 
as such is specially suitable for examination bat 

as well as ordinary school work.’—J. 8. 
LAURIE, Esq., formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools ; 
Director-General of Public Instruction, Ceylon, etc. 


A SHORTER ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with 
Copious and Carefully Graduated Exercises, 
based upon the Author’s ‘English Grammar. 
16th Thousand. Crown 8vo, brown cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘This book is really a very complete English 

Grammar, with numerous well-chosen exercises 

for practice in “* Analysis.” Certainly, any school- 

boy who has made good use of this book ought to 
be able to analyse any sentence, however involved, 
to the satisfaction of the most critical examiner ; 
for Mr. Mason leaves no difficulty unexplained, 
and his explanations are thorough and scientific. 
Another good point about the book is the intro- 
duction of the ye English — hal hg hy = 
3 of speech in appropriate places, the only 
= of accounting for many so-called irregulari- 








By Rev. A. C. Ciapry, M.A., Bachelier~s-Lettres 
of the University of France. Feap. 8vo. Ninth 
Edition. 2s, 6d. 
FRENCH PRIMER. Elementary French 
Grammar and Exercises. By Rev. A.C. CLAPLN, 


Exercises for Public Schools. 
CLapPtn, M.A. la. 


By the Rev. A. C. 


ties of English grammar.’—Saturday Review, 
| June 7th, 1879. - 
/ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE. Con- 


M.A. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 
PRIMER of FRENCH PHILOLOGY. With | 


sisting of the Exercises of the ‘Shorter English 

Grammar,’ published in a separate form. Crown 

8vo, ls. 

These Exercises are available with almost any 
text-book of English grammar. 





A NEW BOOK 
How to Harn the Merit Grant. 





London: Wairraker & Go.) 


teachers, The sections on Needlework, Music, and. Kindergarten are 
specialists 


FOR TEACHERS. 
H. Major, B.A., B.Sc., Inspector of 


B 
Leicester Board Schools. (Lectures to PTs and Ex-P.T.’s on School Methods 
and Management.) Part I., Infants, 3s.; Part IL,4s.; complete in one volume, 6s. 
In this work the requirements of the New Code and Instructions to H.M. Inspectors 


have been care provided for, which is divided into sections for each department 
and class in the 1. It has already met with the cordial appreciation of — 
tten by 





London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. Oambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & OO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Will be ready shortly. With U ‘lettered Diagrams with Coloured Lines. Crown 8vo. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF RUCLID MADE EASY FOR BEGINNERS. 


ARRANGED FROM ‘THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, BY ROBERT SIMSON, M.D, 
BY WILLIAM HOWARD. 





ADOPTED BY THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 
In 9 Parts, crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth limp, price SIXPENCE each. Each Part sold separately. 


SELECTED PLAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


ABRIDGED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
BY SAMUEL BRANDRAM, M.A. OXOW. 
TITLES OF THE PLAYS. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. | 
A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, WHAT YOU WILL. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


MACBETH. 


HAMLET. 
| THE TEMPEST. 


The Work may also be had complete in one Volume large crown 8vo. 6s, 





PRICH SIXPENCH MONTHIY. 
THE NEW SERIES of the 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY JAMES PAYN. 
A New Novel by the Author of ‘ Vice Versa,’ entitled, * The Giant's Robe,’ commenced in the First Number of the New Series ; and 
each number will contain, in addition to the Serial Story, 


MANY SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES, WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Works by Matthew Arnold. 
IRISH ESSAYS AND OTHERS. By Matthew Arnold, Crown 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ConTENTS :—The Incompatibles—An Unregarded Irish Grievance— 
Ecce, Convertimur ad Gentes—The Future of Liberalism—A Speech at 
Eton—The French Play in London—Copyright—Prefaces to Poems. 
PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS OF MATTHEW 

ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Onin Literature.—2. Politics and Society.—3. Philosophy 

an e 


LAST ft ESSAYS On CHURCH AND RELIGION. With a Pre- 


, 78. 

MIXED. ESSAYS. "Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ConTENTS :—Democracy — Equality —Irish Catholicism and British 
Liberalism—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Litera- 
ture—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe 
—George Sand. 

LITERATURE AND DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better 
Apprehension of the Bible. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Review of Objections to ‘ Litera- 
ture and Dogma.’ Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, Entirely 
Revised, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on Puritan- 


ism and the wr og of England. Third Edition, Revised. Small 
crown Svo, 48. 6 

CULTURE AND ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and Social 
Criticism. Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. With a Preface 
and Alterations. Third Edition, 7s. 


ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. §8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Works by the Late Geo. H. Lewes. 


THE STORY OF GOETHE’S LIFE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF GOETHE. Third Edition, revised according to 
the latest Documents. 1 vol. With Portrait. 8vo, 16s. 

ARISTOTLE: a Chapter from the History of Science. With 
Analyses of Aristotle’s Scientific Writings. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

STUDIES IN ANIRAL LIFE. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations. 


ON ACTORS AND THE ART "OF “ACTING. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Works by Leslie Stephen. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical Theory, 
as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. my 8vo, 16s, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 28s 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. First Series, Second Edition. Crown 


quanta :—~Defoe’s Novels—Richardson’s Novels—Pope as a Moralist 
—Mr. Elwin’s Edition of Pope—Some Words about Sir Walter Scott— 
Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac’s Novels—De Quincey. 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY. Second Series. Second Edition. 
wn Svo, 9s. 
Saremree ae Thomas Browne—Jonathan Edwards—William Law 


le—Dr. Johnson’s Writings—Crabbe'’s Poetry—William 
Haste  Dimeatr s Novels. - 





HOURS IN A LIBRARY. Third Series. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ConTENTS :—Massinger—Fielding—Oowper and Rousseau—Edinburgh 
Reviewers - Wordsworth’s Ethics—Landor—Macaulay—Charlotte Bronte 
—Kingsley. 


Works by John Addington Symonds. 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: Age of the Despots. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, 16s, 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: The Revivalof Learning. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s, . 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: The Fine Arts, Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 16s, 

RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: Italian Literature, With a Por 
trait of the Author. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS. First Series, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, Second Series, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 

SKETCHES IN ITALY AND GREECE. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo, 10s, 

SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 


THE SONNETS OF MICHEL ANGELO BUONARROTI AND 
TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time translated in 
Rhymed English. By John Addington Symonds, M.A. Orown 8vo, 78 


NEW AND OLD: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse, Crown 8vo, 9s. 
ANIMI FIGURA. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

ITALIAN BYWAYS. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


Works by Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen. 


LIBERTY, Ms a LY FRATERNITY. Second Edition, with 


14s. 
DEFENCE OF DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS; being a Report of 
the Speech delivered in the Court of Arches. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS BY A BARRISTER. Reprinted from the Saturday 


Review. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Works by Sir Arthur Helps, K.C.B. 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. A Series of Readings and Discourses 
thereon. First Series. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Second Series. 2 vols. Crown 


8vo, 7s. 
ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF ‘BUSINESS. To 
which is added an Essay on Organisation in Daily Life. Crown 


pila NEW EDITIONS. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. 1 vol, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Second Series, 1 vol, Crown 8vo,7s. 6d 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Essays written during the 
Intervals of Business, An Essay on Organisation in Daily Life 
lvol. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 





London : 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 18, Waterloo Place. 
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LATIN COURSE. 
Young Beginners’ Ist Latin Book: 





an Introduction to Latina, Part I. 2s. 


Young Beginn Beginners 2nd Latin 
— a. a oe to Principia Latina, 


Principia . Latina. Part L Gram- 

ercises, Vocabularies, etc. 35. 6d. 

Appendix to to Part i. Exercises and 
amination Papers. 2s. 


Principle Latee. aoa II. A First 
Principia Let = Part IIL A 


Principia Latina “Part IV. Prose 
Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Principia Latina, Part V. Prose 
lation. 3s. 
Student's Latin Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller Latin Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


Latin-English Vocabulary. In- 
cluding a yoy Phaedrus, + nee 
Nepos, and Ceesar’ llic War. 3s. 6d 


Tacitus. Selections. With Notes. 
3. 6d. 




















Mr. MurRAY’sS LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 








FRENCH COURSE. 


French Prin . Part 1. Gram- 
—. =e, ogee, ‘Ocal el. etc., with Mate- 
i Part t Exercises and 


French Principia. “Part I. A 

~— with Etymological Dictionary. 
Student's French Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d, 


GERMAN COURSE, 
German Principia. Part I. Gram- 


mar, Exercises, a gre etc., with Ma- 
terials for Prineipic 


German Prin cipi a. “Dart a ' 
Reading pols wi n-ne 38. 6d. 


Practical Grammer. 
3s. 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE, 
Italian Principia. Part 1. Grammar, 


Exercises, an etc., with Materials 
for Conversation. 


Italian Principia. “Part II. Reading 





GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greeca. Part IL Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, t* 
Appendix to Part 1 Exercises and 
ae he 
Initia, | rece. Part tt A Reading 
Initia Part III. Prose 
m » 3. ° 
Greek Grammar. 6s. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes. 
3s. 


ENGLISH COURSE, 


Eagie Grammar. With Exercises. 
Primary English Grammar. With 


Exercises, etc. 1s. 
Primary History of ~—. 2s. 6d. 
Modern Geography. 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography. 


English Composition. | With Illus- 


trations and Exercises. 3s. 








DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 






Concise Bible Dictionary. With Maps and 300 Illus- 
trations. 215. 
Sunaitet Bible Dictionary. With Maps and Dlustrations. 


Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. 
73. 6d. 






Smailer Classical Antiquities. 






s. 6d. 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. With 500 Woodcuts. 
With 200 Woodcuts. 


8. 6d. 
Classical Dictionary. With 750 Woodcuts. 18s. 


A Complete Latin-English Dictionary. 21s. 
A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 
A Critical English-Latin Dictionary. 21s. 
| A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 


7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 








Old Testament History. With 40 
Maps and Woodcuts. 

New estament t History. With 30 
Maps and Wood 

Ancient History. To the Conquests 
of Alexander the Great. With 70 Woodcuts, 

Ecclesiastical History. With 

ge In Two Parts: I. AD. 30—1003. 


Bngitsh | Church History. In Two 
—15) Il. =a ag 
Evidences ' of *Ghris 
7 F ovation. 
History of Greece. To tie Roman 


Conquest. With Coloured Maps and Wood- 
cuts. 










History of Rome. To the Estab- 
anova of the Empire. With Coloured Map 
Woodcuts. 
The E Roman Empire. [/» preparation. 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. With 100 Woodcuts. 


Hume’s England. Continued down 
to 1878. 7 Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 


Hallam’s History of Burope 
during the Middle Ages. 
Hallam’s Constitutional History 
mx... England. 
of France. Down to 1852. 





oodcuts. 


MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, SEVEN AND SIXPENCE EACH VOLUME. 


Ancient Geography. With 150 
Modern ™ Geography. With 120 
Geography o! of British India. With 


R ~ yh ‘oodcuts, 
ng nguage. 
English Ese.. With Biogra- 


phical Notic 
Specimens o of English Literature. 
Modern Burope. [/n preparation. 


Blackstone’ s Commentaries. 
a to the Present State of the Law. 


Philosophy. With Quotations, 





More 








STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER MANUALS. 


Scripture History. Continued down to a.p. 70. With 
Coloured Maps and 40 Illustrations. 16mo. 3s. 6d 


Ancient History. Down to the Conquests of Alexander 
the Great, With 7o Illustrations. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 


Ancient Geography. With 30 Illustrations. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
Modern Geography. Physical and Political. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
Rome. To the Establishment of the he Empire. With Coloured 


Map and 70 Illustrations. 16mo, 4s. 6. 
Greece. To the Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps 
For Ladies’ Schools and Young 


and 74 Illustrations. 16mo, 43s. 6d 
90 Woodcuts. 16mo. 35. 6d 


Classical Mythology. 
ven | Wit . 

Englan From the Earliest Times to 1878. With Coloured 
ps 4, 68 Woodcuts. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

English Literature. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


Specimens of English Literature. tomo. 3s. 6d. 


| 
| 


A History of Bngiend. By Mrs. ea _Gontinued 
down to the year 18 With roo Woedeus, 12mo. 
A History of France. By Mrs. MARKHAM, “Continued 
down to the year 1878. With 70 Woodcuts. ramo. 3s. 6d. 
A History of German rmany. Down to 1880; on the plan of 
Mrs. Maen, With cuts. 460 pp. 1amo. 3s. 
Little Arth 3 History of Bngland. *From the 
East Time ool Continued paid to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts. 16mo. 


A Short Practical Rotrow, Grammar. By Prof. 
Sraniey Leatues. Post 8vo 


Newth's First Book ‘of ‘Natural Philosophy. 


A Child's Birst Latin Book. Nouns, Pronouns, and 
Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. By T.D. Hatt. t6mo. 2s. 
Oxenham Notes for Latin Blegiacs. 

12mo. 35- 
Hutton’s “princi acipia Greeca. Grammar, Delectus, 
Exercise Book, with bularies, etc. ramo, 3s. 6d. 





*.” DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 
JOMIN MURRAY, ABSBEMARILE STREET. 
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